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ABSTRACT 

This report addresses the issue of the differing 
levels of educational success experienced by college students of 
various racial-el hnic backgrounds, through evaluating the feasibility 
of developing an educational equity assessment system to provide 
information on perceptions of California campus climate. The report 
examines the nature of campus climate and its effect on students* 
perceptions, knowledge, skills, and competencies. Part 1 discusses 
the impetus for the study and describes itj implementation. Part 2 
describes the statewide context for studying campus clima.te. Part 3 
outlines the methodology that the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission used to collect information on campus climate from 
students, faculty, and staff at eight California colleges and 
universities. Part 4 summarizes participants' perceptions concerning 
faculty, curriculum, academic support, student life, campus image, 
Ic^adership, and community involvement. The report concludes that it 
is feasible to describe campus climates and identify factors 
perceived as contributing to or detracting from educational 
achievement, and that institutional self-assessments of campus 
climate should be criterion-referenced. Three appendixes include a 
prospectus for legislative action on differential treatment, the text 
of Assembly Bill 4071, and a listing of the members of the 
Educational Equity Assessment System Advisory Committee. Includes 10 
references. (DB) 
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Summary 



A central question with respect to the achievement of California's educational 
equity goals is ""Why do students of various raciaNethnic backgrounds and gen 
der flow through the educational system at rates and with levels of success 
that are consistently and predictably uneven?"" In an effort to address this que- 
ry, this report examines the feasibility of developing an educational equity as- 
sessment system that would provide information on perceptions of the campus 
clima^i6 in California higher education. It defines campus climate as the for- 
mal and informal environment - both institutionally and community-based - 
in which individuals learn, work, and live in a postsecondary setting. Of par- 
ticular concern to this report is the extent to which dissonant perceptions of the 
campus climate exist among groups of campus participants, particularly 
among groups whose members can be characterized by gender and racial- 
ethnic similarities. 

Two confluent impetuses are responsible for the report: Assembly Bill 4071 
( Vasconcellos, 1988) and the Commission's own interest in examining and im- 
proving the qualitative aspect of educational equity. 

This is the first of at least two documents that the Commission expects to pub- 
lish as a result of those influences. In it, the Commission examines the nature 
and effect of campus climate on students' perceptions, knowledge, skills, and 
competencies needed to succeed in and afler college. The Commission antici- 
pates publishing a second report, focusing on methods for designing and imple- 
menting an educational equity assessment system, in Spring 1991. 

This report consists of five parts: 

• Part One discusses the impetuses for the study and describes its implemen- 
tation. 

c Part Two describes the statewide context for studying campus climate. 

• Part Three outlines the methodology that the Commission used to collect in- 
formation on campus climates from students, faculty, and staff at eight Cali- 
fornia colleges and universities. 

• Part Four presents summaries of the perceptions of students, faculty, and 
staff expressed during group discussions on these campuses. 

• And Part Five provides a set of conclusions based upon the study to date but 
defers recommendations on implementation to the second report from the 
study. 

The quotations at the beginning and end of each section of the report illustrate 
the perceptions held by group participants of their campuses' climates. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting on June 11, 1990, on the 
recomm*^ndation of its Policy Development Committee. Additional copies of 
the report may be obtained from the Publications Office of the Commission at 
(916) 324-4991. Questions about the substance of the report may be directed to 
Penny Edgert of the Commission staff at (916) 322-8028. 
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Impetus for the Study 



I think that discrimination has changed to the point where it's more subtle; 
subtle to the point that it leaves you wondering whether it is discrimination or 
just "^something that happened/* I can think of many instances which left me 
wondering, and some that didn't leave me wondering because I knew that it was 
just an act of discrimination/' 

- Perception of a college student participating in this study 



IN THE second half of the 1980s, national attention 
focused on the nature and quality of the undergrad- 
uate experience in American colleges and universi- 
ties. Prompted, at least in part, by the recognition 
that the world is increasingly interdependent, com- 
petitive, and complex, concerns about America's 
educational systems have centered on their aca- 
demic rigor, curricular content, institutional mis- 
sions, and receptivity to adapt to national needs and 
priorities. With greater awareness that the nation's 
future rests upon the quality of our educational sys- 
tems at all levels, accountability issues have as- 
sumed a new importance. 

While these issues have given rise to much analy- 
sis, the decline in the proportion of college students 
intending to pursue careers in higher education 
over the past generation, particularly now at a time 
when the academy nationally will be hiring over 
500,000 new faculty within the next 15 years, is 
alarming as well. A major national survey of enter- 
ing college classes conducted annually by the UCLA 
Higher Education Research Institute reported that 
in 1966, L8 percent of the freshman class was inter- 
ested in pursuing a career as a professor; in 1987, 
that figure was only 0.3 percent. 

Adding to the general attention about college-level 
education is concern about the capacity of educa- 
tional systems at all levels to teach the increasingly 
diverse population of the future. Myriad measure- 
ments substantiate the fact that the journey made 
by students through the educational continuum is 
influenced by their genders and racial-ethnic back- 
grounds. In general, knowledge of students' back- 
ground allows one to statistically predict, all too 
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well and too consistently, the choices that they will 
make at critical junctions in the educational con- 
tinuum, the speed at which they will flow through 
major transition points, and when and where they 
will leave the system. To summarize those studies, 
at the earlier stages of this continuum, Black, Lati- 
no, and Native American students are less success- 
ful than their Asian and White classmates in ad- 
vancing to the next level. Upon baccalaureate 
graduation, the progress of Asian students and 
White women diminishes as well. 

Less understood than the flow of students, but 
equally as important, are the academic, social, and 
interpersonal experiences that students encounter 
during their educational journeys and how the na- 
ture of these experiences often vary by virtue of 
their gender, racial-ethnic background, and socio- 
economic status. 

A complex of reasons may account for decisions of 
students to continue their postsecondary education- 
al journeys, including: 

• academic preparation and performance; 

• financial considerations; 

• importance placed on education as an avenue to 
future success; 

• family obligations; and 

• fluctuations in career goals. 

However, an inescapable fact is that the decision of 
students to continue or discontinue these journeys 
is related to more than academic performance. Re- 
search studies on some campuses estimate that 
more than half the students who leave prior to com- 
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pleting their undergraduate education do so in good 
academic standing. Further, while academic under- 
preparation may explain some of the attrition pat- 
terns for undergraduates, it vanishes at the gradu- 
ate level as an explanation for the persistent vari* 
ations in completion rates between White males 
and all other graduate students. Clearly, then, non- 
academic factors play a major role in the docu- 
mented patterns of educational achievement for 
students from various racial-ethnic backgrounds 
and of different genders. The identification of these 
factors as they relate to the differential rate of 
progress by students through the postsecondary 
educational system is critical for achieving educa- 
tional equity. 

As such, this study focuses on the experiential as- 
pect of students' educational journeys once they en- 
roll in California colleges and universities. Specifi- 
cally, this project addresses the query: Why do stu- 
dents of various racial-ethnic backgrounds and dif- 
ferent genders flow through the system at rates and 
with levels of success that are consistently and pre- 
dictably uneven? 

By its very nature, this study is unlike most Com- 
mission work. Its subject matter is difficult to grasp 
analytically; it addresses the core of institutional 
receptivity and inclusiveness; and its methodolog- 
ical approaches are exploratory and designed to 
yield qualitative rather than quantitative informa- 
tion. Moreover I the project seeks primarily to deter- 
mine only the feasibility of developing assessment 
mechanisms that have the potential to lead to 
greater understanding with respect to this query. 
While these differences make this project intrigu- 
ing, anxiety-pro yoking, and uncomfortable for the 
Commission, California's educational systems, and 
its colleges and universities, little doubt exists as to 
the importance to the future of the State of address- 
ing the central focus of the study. 



Origins of the study 

Two confluent impetuses are responsible for this 
project: (1) Assembly Bill 4071, and (2) the Com- 
mission's expressed interest in examining the quali- 
tative aspect of educational equity, as reflected in 
its policy statement on that topic adopted in Decem- 
ber 1988. The following paragraphs discuss each of 



these impetuses separately for the sake of clarity, 
but these separate discussions should not obscure 
their confluence with respect to the study. 

Assembly Bill 4071 

In order to identify the elements of the educational 
environment that contribute to or detract from stu- 
dent achievement, the University of California Scu- 
dent Association (UCSA) reviewed research on this 
topic in 1987. The Association concluded that "^dif- 
ferential treatment" was a primary reason that 
White women and students from underrepresented 
backgrounds leave college or decide to forego con- 
tinuing their education beyond the attainment of a 
baccalaureate. The Association defined the phrase 
differential treatment as 'a subtle and usually unin- 
tentional behavior pattern directed towards affir- 
mative action students which serves to affirm and 
reinforce traditional ethnic and/or gender stereo- 
types" (Knutsen, 1987, p. I). The Association's pro- 
spectus, which is attached as Appendix A, is replete 
witli uiformation from research studies document- 
ing the existence of differential treatment at var- 
ious types of postsecondary educational institutions 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Expanding on the discussion in the Association's 
prospectus, the Legislature and Governor enacted 
Assembly Bill 4071 (Vasconcellos, 1988), which is 
attached as Appendix B. This legislation directed 
the Commission to: 

1. Determine "the relative significance of various 
factors that contribute or detract from an equita- 
ble and high quality educational experience, 
particularly by women and students from his- 
torically underrepresented groups. Of special 
importance are factors influencing the perceived 
level of equity being provided in students' educa- 
tional experiences." Quoting from another sec- 
tion of this legislation, the factors of interest in 
this study were identified as: ^'institutional poli- 
cies, programs, practices, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions that are conducive to, and serve to encour- 
age the achievement of appropriate educational 
goals by all students at the institutions, in par- 
ticular women and students from minority 
groups traditionally underrepresented in higher 
education"; 

2. Assess the feasibility of developing '*a program 
of systematic longitudinal data collection" that 
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would focus on the various factors discussed im- 
mediately above; and 

3* Examine ^'the feasibility of developing the 
above-described programs so that data will be 
comparable between the University of Califor- 
nia, the California State University, and the 
California Community Colleges/' 

For the purpose of this project, the Commission la- 
bels the aggregation of factors discussed above as 
the campus climate - a phrase reminiscent of the 
work of Bernice Sandler and her colleagues at the 
Project on the Status and Education of Women. 
Specifically, it defines campus climate as the formal 
and informal environment - both institutionally 
and community-based - in which individuals learn, 
work, and live in a postsecondary setting. It is 
through the perceptions of individuals in these en- 
vironments that campus climates can be studied. 

The Commission's interest in the 
qualitative dimension of educational equity 

In its December 1988 statement. The Role of the 
Commission in Achieving Educational Equity: A 
Declaration of Policy, the Commission presented 
both a quantitative and qualitative definition of 
educational equity that emphasized its view of the 
importance of aspects of educational equity that are 
difficult to quantify. The present study reflects fun- 
damentally on the Commission's qualitative defini- 
tion: ""the goal of educational equity is achieved 
when pluralism and excellence are equal partners 
in a quality educational environment, especially 
with respect to curriculum, teaching, research, and 
public service." As such, it represents the first of 
several anticipated Commission projects designed 
specifically to address this aspect of educational eq- 
uity. 

The study, then, centers on the feasibility of devel- 
oping a system to collect information on perceptions 
held by students, faculty, and staff about their cam- 
pus' climate because these perceptions often influ- 
ence the choices that these people make about their 
educational careers. Further, of particular concern 
in this study is the extent to which it is possible to 
determine if there are dissonant perceptions of the 
climate among groups of campus participants, par- 
ticularly among groups whose members can be 



characterized by gender and racial-ethnic similari- 
ties. 



Purposes of the study 

The purposes of this study are three-fold: 

1. To communicate to institutional, system wide of- 
fices, and State policy makers the importance of 
understanding campus climate to the achieve- 
ment of statewide educational equity goals. 

2. To encourage the development of institutional, 
systemwide, and statewide strategies to assess 
campus climate, with particular emphasis on 
promoting institutional self-assessment in this 
area. 

3. To recommend policies and strategies to the 
State that it could implement to promote and 
support the development of strategies to assess 
campus climates as part of the movement toward 
greater institutional accountability. 



Organization of the study 

In order to manage this agenda and serve an educa- 
tive function, the Commission has conceptualized 
the study into two phases, with a separate report 
stemming from each phase. 

Phase One: Framing a View 
of the Campus Climate 

In this phase of the study, the Commission has 
sought to understand and communicate the nature 
of the campus climate and its effect on students' per- 
ceptions, kncArledge, skills, and competencies to 
succeed in college and participate effectively in the 
California of the future. The present report 
emerges from this phase of the study and relates to 
several of the short-range outcomes described in the 
prospectus for the study considered by the Commis- 
sion in April 1989. Specifically, this phase of the 
study was guided by the following objectives: 

1. To respond to the legislative directive contained 
in AB 4071 concerning the feasibility of develop- 
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ing and implementing a longitudinal informa- 
tion system to assess campus climate factors on 
California colleges and universities. 

2. To initiate the Commission's examination of the 
qualitative dimensions of educational equity, as 
defined in its policy statement cited above. 

3. To identify institutional behaviors and attitudes 
that affect the quality of the educational exper- 
iences of college students. 

4. To identify and describe subtle and unintention- 
al practice;: - both individual and institutional - 
that contribute to, or detract from, achievement 
in order that campuses can accelerate the rate of 
change to climates that facilitate success for all 
participants, and in particular students, faculty, 
and staff who are White women or from back- 
grounds historically underrepresented in postse- 
condary education. 

This report offers conclusions on the Governor's and 
Legislature's interests in the feasibility of develop- 
ing an educational equity assessment system, but 
will defer recommendations on implementation un- 
til completion of the second phase of the study. 

As a first step in determining the feasibility of as- 
sessing campus climates, the Commission sent a let- 
ter to the chief executive officers of California's col- 
leges and universities requesting copies of studies 
that they had conducted at their institutions with 
.espect to assessing the nature of the collegiate en- 
vironment. Information has been received from ap- 
proximately 60 institutions throughout the State 
that in Phase Two of the project will be compiled as 
part of a resource guide for utilization by institu- 
tions intending to examine their campus environ- 
ments. 

Phase Two: Methods for Designing 
and Implementing an Educational 
Equity Assessment System 

The second phase of the study will explore possible 
elements that could be included in an educational 
equity assessment system. 

Phase Two will focus on the feasibility, desirability, 
and appropriateness of developing systems to assess 
campus climates, with particular attention to issues 
of measurement, comparability across institutions 
and educational systems, complexity of assembling 



system components, and resource needs. Specific 
outcomes expected from Phase Two are: 

1. To identify issues surrounding the feasibility of 
developing an assessment system that could pro- 
vide information on the extent to which campus 
climates change ir. an effort to become more re- 
sponsive to the student populations of the future. 
Although the work in Phase One of this project 
indicates that it is feasible to describe campus 
climate, the issue of feasibility of developing a 
system to measure and assess those climates has 
yet to be explored in this study. 

2. To foster institutional examination of campus 
climates through the establishment of a mecha- 
nism by which the effectiveness of policies and 
practices designed to change campus climates 
can be measured over time. 

3. To discuss strategies for establishing the empiri- 
cal relationship between elements of the campus 
climate and quantitative indices of educational 
equity, such as baccalaureate attainment rates 
and graduate school completion rates. 

The report that will emerge from Phase Two will: 

• describe the potential elements of an educational 
equity assessment system; 

• serve as a resource guide describing these ele- 
ments and various assessment tools in use in 
California and nationwide; 

• provide cost-estimates for conducting asMssment 
activities; and 

• recommend policies to be implemented at the 
statewide, systemwide, and institutional levels 
that will lead to an assessment of both quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects of educational equity. 



Organization of this report 

Part Two of this report describes the statewide con- 
text that provided impetas initially for the study 
and that continues to influence its conduct. This 
section discusses the opportunities and challenges 
ahead for this State as the twenty-first century ap- 
proaches as well as the role that education can play 
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in preparing Callfornians to participate successful- 
ly in our future society. 

Part Three then outlines the methodology of the 
focus-group disc^CBions that students, faculty, and 
staff held at eight colleges and universities 
throughout the State. This description includes in- 
formation on the design of the sessions, selection of 
participants, identification and training of the facil- 
itators, and topics addressed in the sessions. 



Part Four presents summaries of the perceptions of 
students, faculty, and staff that were discussed dur- 
ing the focus-group sessions. 

Finally, Part Five provides a set of conclusions 
based on the Commission's study to date. In addi- 
tion, it includes a description of and schedule for the 
next phase of the study - Methods for Designing 
and Implementing an C^.acational Equity Assess- 
ment System. 



Regardless of whether we have labels, like ""special action student/* ""regularly 
admissible student,** or whatever, if you're a student and Black, Chicano, or Native 
American, chances are you are already labeled. That label is one you cannot hide. 
What can you do about it? 

- Perception of a campus staff member participating in this study 



1.1 



Context of the Study 



Minority faculty are already involved in the enterprise of dealing with diverse 
populations; we already have that. The minority faculty do not have to make the 
same kind of adjustment as the n-ajority faculty, and the majority faculty is not 
making the same effort to understand the minority cultures that the minority 
cultures have taken to understand the majority. Therein lies the big problem; it 
is the majority faculty and the majority students who must make an effort to un- 
derstand minorities, and that's a big job. 

- Perception of a faculty member participating in this study 



AS OFTEN has been stated, by the year 2000 Cali- 
fornia will become the first mainland state in this 
country in which no single racial-ethnic group will 
constitute a majority of its population. A critical is- 
sue for the State» then, is the extent to which its 
present educational systems are preparing all stu- 
dents for this future. 

In the words of the Commission's policy declaration 
on educational equity, at least two reasons compel 
attention to this issue (1988d, p. 2): 

... the extent to which all Californians are 
educated enharces the likelihood that they will 
make a reasonable living and contribute to the 
economic stability of the State; 

. . . the extent to which all Californians are pre- 
pared to benefit from advanced training, par- 
ticularly in scientific and technological areas, 
will ensure the continued vibrance of Califor- 
nia's economy and its capacity to compete with 
other technologically sophisticated states and 
nations. 



Educational achievement 
of California students today 

When examining rates at which students flow 
through the educational continuum, several con- 
cerns arise with respect to the progress that this 
State is making in educating all Californians, as 
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evident by the information presented in Display 1 
on page 8: 

Progress through high school 

Black and Latino children leave school prior to 
graduation at an alarming rate. In Unfinished Busi- 
ness: Fulfilling Our Children's Promise, the 
Achievement Council repotted figures from the 
State Department of Education indicating that the 
attrition rates from tenth grade through high school 
graduation for Black and Latino students in 1987 
were 48 and 45 percent, respectively, as compared 
to 27 percent for all students. In 1988, the State De- 
partment of Education reported three-year high 
school drop-out rates for Black and Latino students 
at 32 and 31 percent, respectively, compared to 22 
percent for graduates as a whole. Whichever mea- 
sure one chooses to accept, these drop-out rates re- 
main unacceptably high, particularly when remem- 
bering the extent to which the State's school-age 
Latino population is growing daily. 

Performance in high school 

The population of Black and Latino students who 
graduate from high school achieve eligibility to the 
University of California and California State Uni- 
versity at significantly lower rates than the general 
population. In the eligibility study conducted by 
the Commission of the 1986 public high school 
graduating class, 4.5 percent of Black graduates 
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and 5.0 percent of Latino graduates were eligible to 
attend the University as compared to 14.1 percent 
of the State's entire graduating class. Correspond- 
ing figures for the State University indicate similar 
discrepancies among student groups: 10.8 percent 
of Black graduates and 13.3 percent of Latino stu* 
dents were eligible as compared to 27.5 percent of 
the graduates throughout the State. 

Enrollment in postsecondary education 

At California's two public universities, the propor- 
tional representation of Black and Latino students 
in the freshman classes was below that of their pres- 
ence in the high school graduating class in 1988. 
Only in the community college system does the par- 
ticipation of these student groups begin to mirror 
their representation in that year's high school 
graduating class. 

Transferring from community colleges 
to public universities 

Once again, the patterns observed earlier in the 
educational continuum are evident at this transi- 
tion point. In 1988, Asian and White students com- 
prised a greater proportion of the transfer classes 
from community colleges to public universities in 
California than would be expected on the basis of 
their representation in high school graduating 
classes or in the community college system as a 
whole. On the other hand, Black and Latino stu- 
dents were underrepresented in the tran'jfer popu- 
lation. 

Progress through baccalaureate graduation 

Although progress is being achieved on the State's 
undergraduate access agenda, that success is tem- 
pered by differential rates of retention and gradu- 
ation among students of various racial, ethnic, and 
linguistic backgrounds. A longitudinal study re- 
cently completed by the University of California in- 
dicates that 65.3 percent of the students enrolled as 
first-time freshmen in 1982 at its eight general 
campuses either graduated or were still enrolled as 
undergraduates five years later, However, the per- 
centage of students from various racial-ethnic back- 
grounds who graduated or were still enrolled five 
years later reflect a pattern that is all too familiar. 
Only 50.5 percent of Black freshmen, 57 percent of 
Mexican-American students, and 54 percent of the 



Native American freshmen enrolled in 1982 had 
completed, or were still completing their baccalau- 
reate studies at the University. 

Information from the State University with respect 
to its 1983 freshman class reveals a similar trend: 
while nearly 55 percent of the first-time freshmen 
graduated or were still pursuing their bachelor's de- 
grees in 1988, only 40 percent of the Black students, 
51 percent of the Mexican- American students, and 
43 percent of the Native American students en- 
rolled as freshmen had graduated or were still en- 
rolled five years later. 

Matriculation into graduate programs 

As Display 1 illustrated, Asian, Filipino, and Latino 
students were underrepresented in graduate pro- 
grams at the University and State University, par- 
ticularly at the doctoral level, in comparison to the 
baccalaureate graduating classes of these systems 
in 1988. While the percentage - albeit small - of 
Black and Native American students entering mas- 
ter's degree programs exceeds the proportion of bac- 
calaureate recipients in both systems, they are un- 
derrepresented at the doctoral level. In contrast, 
the proportion of White students in the degree re- 
cipient classes increases at each educational level in 
the pubUc California systems. Moreover, although 
not detailed on this display, women, irrespective of 
racial-ethnic background, are underrepresented in 
doctoral programs. In 1988, only slightly more than 
a third of the students pursuing doctorates at the 
University of California were women. 

Of particular concern with respect to this part of the 
educational continuum is the estimate by Califor- 
nia's three public postsecondary systems that they 
will need to hire at least 3C,000 postsecondary fac- 
ulty, or 64 percent of their current slots, by the year 
2005. This situation provides an opportunity to de- 
velop a faculty refiecting the projected future col- 
lege student population - an opportunity that, if 
squandered, will be lost until roughly 2040 when re- 
plenishment needs of this magnitude will again oc- 
cur. However, if students from groups historically 
underrepresented in graduate programs choose to 
pursue options other than careers in college teach- 
ing, or are not admitted to and complete graduate 
programs at substantially higher rates than pres- 
ently, the academic workforce will remain dom- 
inated primarily by White men and, consequently, 




unreflective of the future postsecondary student 
bodies 

in the future, there will be enhanced demands on 
the educational system. Students will need to de- 
velop a wide base of knowledge and myriad skills if 
they expect to succeed in, and contribute to, Califor- 
nia's future. Scientific and technological compe- 
tence as well as the facility to gather and critically 
analyze volumes of information are among the es- 
sential skills required by the State's economy to 
maintain and enhance its present position in the 
world. Further, literacy and verbal skills will con- 
tinue to be the foundation for success in an emerg- 
ing communications era. All these skills mentioned 
above are precisely those that the educational sys- 
tems have historically included in their curricula. 
As the discussion above indicates, the systems have 
uneven records with respect to their effectiveness in 
teaching these skills to all of California's students. 



A potential '^synergistic'* California society 

The demographic shifts occurring in California pro- 
vide the opportunity for California to create a soci- 
ety that reflects the racial, ethnic, cultural, and lin- 
guistic vibrance and vitality of its changing popula- 
tion. Again, in the words of the Commission's decla- 
ration of policy on educational equity (1988d, p. 2): 

California is part of a world that is becoming 
increasingly international, interdependent, 
and multicultural. . . . education provides op- 
portunities for all Californians to enhance the 
quality of life within its borders and its rela- 
tions with neighboring nations through learn- 
ing about diverse cultures and interacting with 
individuals of various backgrounds and exper- 
iences. 

In addition to this reason and in many ways as 
important, that multicultural society would be the 
actualization of the democratic, moral, and ethical 
principles impelling the creation of this nation 
initially and sustaining its existence today. 

Such a society can be described as "synergistic." 
Formally defined, synergistic means "cooperative 
action of discrete agencies such that the total effect 
is greater than the sum of the two effects taken in- 
dependently." In regard to this study, a model of a 
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potential synergistic California society is presented 
in Display 2 on page 11. The outer five circles - 
there could be many more - represent groups with- 
in the California population that are distinguished 
by specific socioeconomic, racial, ethnic, linguistic, 
or gender characteristics. Each of these groups is 
unique in some sense and each has a culture that is 
group-specific. In this figure, these circles, and by 
implication the cultures, remain whole, but aspects 
of each group's culture also becomes part of a shared 
world view. 

The undergirdings of this shared world view are: 

1. Awareness of and appreciation and respect for 
the values and strengths that all individuals, 
groups, cultures, and perspe^-tives contribute to 
this State; 

2. A recognition of the need to learn about the 
cultures that comprise this State in order that 
Californians can work, live, and participate 
together in developing a healthy and productive 
society; 

3. A commitment to identify similarities among 
groups and across issue areas in order to move 
the State forward on an agreed upon common 
agenda; and 

4. In the words of AB 4071, a concerted effort to 
gain "a personal familiarity, sensitization, and 
comfort with" all the cultures in our society. 



Education's role in a synergistic society 

A new and additional role for California schools, 
colleges, and universities in this potentially syner- 
gistic society must be to educate students about this 
shared world view. Colleges and universities are in 
a particularly advantageous position to teach the 
knowledge and skills implicit in this world view. 
Because students enrolling in postsecondary insti- 
tutions - particularly those who attend college 
away from home ~ most likely have resided in 
neighborhoods and attended schools that can be 
characterized as homogeneous in economic, racial, 
ethnic, and/or linguistic terms, college often pro- 
vides students with their first opportunities for in- 
tellectual and/or social experiences beyond these fa- 
miliar circumstances. Intellectual experimentation 
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DISPLAY 2 California's Potential Synergistic Society 




Group B 



Group A 



[View 



Group C 



Group B 



Group D 



can result from many collegiate experiences, includ- 
ing: 

• curricular exploration; 

• exposure to authority figures from a variety of 
backgrounds; 

• discussions with faculty and classmates; and 

• pedagogies that emphasize group learning. 

And social experimentation can occur through a 
variety of means, including: 

O 
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• the living-lesrning environment on college cam- 
puses; 

• extra-curricular activities; 

• participation in discipline-based and social orga- 
nizations; and 

• exposMre to cultural offerings on campus. 

Whether intellectual or social, a primary influence 
on the nature and extent of intellectual experimen- 
tation is the campus climate. If that environment is 
synergistic in nature, it will play a major role in 
nurturing and reinforcing learning of a shared 
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world view. As such» campus climate assessment 
the feasibility of which is the focus of this study - 
becomes a means by which to gauge the extent to 
which this shared world view, and thereby the 
knowledge and skills requisite for the development 
and maintenance of a synergistic society, are being 
communicated to students. 



Summary 

A faculty member at one of the institutions that 
participated in the first phase of the study best 



summarized the context in which this study is being 
conducted: 

To a degree, you have a number of students, 
White and Black students, that isolate them- 
selves. But one of the things you find is that 
the same people that you see on this campus to- 
day, you're going to meet in the business world 
tomorrow. One of those might be your supervi- 
sor, no matter whether they are Black, White, 
Asian, or whatever. And the thing to do is to 
try to get students to begin to think in terms of 
not loving the other person in the classroom, 
but to insure there is a respect, there is a sense 
that you're here, you're on a journey together, 
and you ought to learn from each other. 



Right now Fm dealing with a professor and Fm havi7? g a lot of racial problems with 
him. It's hard to walk into a classroom everyday and know that this man has a 
grudge against me because of my color. If I raise my hand to respond to a question 
he asks or to make a conmient, he does anything he can to avoid me. When I start- 
ed sitting in the front, he would just walk beyond me and give me the little eye 
look. Just recently in class, I asked a simple question about an experiment that we 
were doing, and he implied that I was stupid for asking the question. From talking 
to other Black students who have had him in the past, they say that they Ve had 
problems and they've confronted him. His comment to me and them is, *'Don't take 
it personally.'' Well, what am I supposed to do? I don't care how much you don't 
like me, the main reason Fm in that classroom is to learn. 



- Perception of a student participating in this study 
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Design and Implementation 
of Focus Group Discussions 



Fve had arguments with majority culture students who think this whole thing 
(afTirmative action and special action) is unfair because somebody is getting 
some special advantage that they don't deserve, 

- Perception of a campus staff member participating in this study 



TO ASSIST in the conduct of this study, the Com- 
mission formed a technical advisory committee com- 
posed of a broad cross-section of individuals ap- 
pointed by the central offices of the public and mde- 
pendent postsecondary segments in the State and 
the associations representing students attending the 
University of California and the Californi , State 
University. Included on this committee are; 

• Central office administrators from the public and 
independent educational sectors; 

• Campus staff who have administrative or stu- 
dent services responsibilities; 

• Undergraduate and graduate students; and 

• Student association stafif members. 

A list ^f committee members appears in Appendix C 
of this report. This committee continues to provide 
invaluable assistance on the study. 



Design of the focus-group activity 

Based upon discussions with the advisory commit- 
tee, the major activity in the first phase of this 
study was designing and convening groups of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff on college campuses 
throughout the State to discuss issues related to 
campus climates. The Commission adopted the 
focus-group methodology because of its potential to: 

• Facilitate the preliminary exploration of the elu- 
sive concept of campus climate; 
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• Evoke spontaneous and basically unstructured 
discussions of perceptions that campus partici- 
pants have of their environments; and 

• Lead to the identification of issue saliency with a 
minimum amoimt of prompting of the focus-group 
participants. 

Purpose of the focus groups 

Three purposes were to be served by the focus-group 
discussions: 

1. Identify the issues perceived by students, facul- 
ty, and staff that affect the nature and quality of 
campus environments and the collegiate exper- 
ience; 

2. Describe in general terms perceptions of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff about the climates on to- 
day's college campuses; and 

3. Provide information that would assist the Com- 
mission in implementing the later stages of the 
study: 

• A description that will be a resource for edu- 
cating the academic community and general 
public on the importance of the campus cli- 
mate to the achievement of statewide educa- 
tional equity policy goals, as outlined in As- 
sembly Concurrent Resolution 83 (Chacon, 
1984) , 

• Summaries for participating institutions of 
focus-group discussions that occurred on their 



campuses that can assist them in examining 
the nature of their collegiate climates, and 

• Survey instruments to collect information from 
students, faculty, and stafTon campus climate 
that could be used by institutions across the 
State as one component in an educational eq* 
uity assessment system. 

Composition of the focus groups 

The design of this aspect of the study consisted of 
convening five focus groups on each campus. The 
five groups were: 

1. A faculty group comprised of individuals at all 
academic ranks; 

2. A staff group composed of individuals with direct 
responsibility for serving students; and 

3. Three student groups differing by composition of 
its participants as follows: 

• A group inclusive of the entire student body; 

• A group composed of students from the same 
racial-ethnic backgrounds; and 

• A group composed of students who were simi* 
lar in terms of a specific characteristic or se- 
lected field of study or degree program. 

The reason for organizing student focus-groups in 
this manner was to provide an opportunity to collect 
information on each campus in settings differing in 
terms of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of par- 
ticipants with respect to race, ethnicity, gender, 
educational goals, and economic circumstances. 

All focos groups were designed to involve approxi- 
mately 12 participants. Display 3 on the opposite 
page presents an example of the mix of participants 
with respect to speciHc characteristics that institu- 
tions were requested to seek in forming their focus 
groups. 

Focus-group facilitators 

The design of the focus groups included the develop- 
ment of a team of three facilitators who were re- 
sponsible for conducting all focus-group sessions on 
a campus. The team consisted of two educational 
professionals and a student representing a balance 
in terms of: 



• Gender; 

• Racial-ethnic background; and 

• Educational system representation. 

A training session was designed to orient the par- 
ticipants to the goals of this study, their roles and 
responsibilities as facilitators, the issues that might 
arise in the discussions, and strategies for conduct- 
ing the focus groups. 

Focus 'group topics 

Commission staff developed a general focus group 
protocol, or set of topics to probe, in order to assist 
the facilitators in focusing the discussions. In the 
main, those emerged from the review of statewide 
elTorts discussed earlier and expertise from the ad- 
visory committee members on relevant issues relat- 
ed to campus climate. This set of discussion probes 
is presented in Display 4 on pages 16-17. 



Implementation of the focus groups 

Selection of participating institutions 

After consultation with Commission staff, each of 
the central offices of the public and independent 
postsecondary sectors invited and received affirma- 
tive responses from two of their colleges or universi- 
ties to participate in the focus-group activity. Con- 
sideration in selection included variations in: geo- 
graphic location, size, surrounding community, dis- 
cipline emphasis, and student body composition. 

The participating institutions were: 

California Community Colleges 
Butte College 
Southwestern College 

California Independent Institutions 
Occidental College 
University of Southern California 

The California State University 
California State University, Northridge 
San Francisco State University 

University of California 
University of California, Davis 
University of California, Irvine 



DISPLAY 3 Desired Composition of All Focus Groups 



Faculty 

• All teach undergraduates 

• Multi-ethnic mix (including White faculty) 

• Gender mix 

• Discipline mix 

• Variation in amount of time at the campus 
(Relatively recent hires to long-timers) 

• Variation in ranks (tenure/tenure-track/ 
instructors) 

• Departmental administrative responsibility 
(departmental chairs/non-chairs) 



Staff 



Direct service providers 

Multi-ethnic mix (including White staff) 

Gender mix 

Mix of the following units: 

• Admissions/Registration 

• Financial Aid 

• EOP 

• Housing 

• Security 

• Learning Centers 

• Student Health 

• College/Departmental Advisors 

• Student Conduct Officials 

• Librarians 

• Counselors 



Students 



Multi-Ethnic Group 



Single Racial-Ethnic and/or Gender Group 



• Achievement level mix 

• Gender mix 

• Economic level mix (Financial 
aid/non-financial aid) 

• Admissions status mix 

• Extra-curricular involvement 
mix (campus leaders/non leaders) 

• Fraternities/sororities mix 



Achievement level mix 
(Sender mix 

Economic level mix (Financial 
aid/non-financial aid) 
Admissions status mix 
Bxtra-curricular involvement 
mix (campus leaders/non-leaders) 
Fraternities/sororities mix 



Campus-Specific Group 

• Married/single 

• Economic level mix 

• Major field mix 

• Racial-ethnic mix 



At each campus, a designated staff member served 
as liaison to the Commission in developing the lo- 
gistical arrangements for the focus-group meetings, 
including selecting the dates for the discussions, 
identifying an appropriate campus location, and es- 
tablishing procedures for identifying, inviting, and 
confirming participation of the invitees. 

A major consideration for the campuses that agreed 
to participate in the study was the issue of confiden- 
tiality. Commission staff assured the chief execu- 
tive officers and campus liaison staff that confiden- 
tiality at both the institutional and individual level 
would be protected in several ways: 

• If requested, summaries from focus-group discus- 
sions held on a campus would be transmitted only 
to the institutional representative designated by 
the chief executive officer to receive it; 
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• Campus summaries would contain information 
only in an aggregate form and identification of 
the maker of specific comments would be unat- 
tainable from the Commission: and 

• The Commission would use the information from 
the focus-group discussions only in aggregate 
form in order that neither an institution nor an 
individual could be identified separately. 

These assurances were communicated either by the 
institution or the Comrrission to the individuals in- 
vited to participate in the focus groups. 

Selection of focus-group participants 

Each participating institution developed selection, 
invitation, and confirmation processes that were 
specifically suited to the campus. Commission stafi* 
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DISPLAY 4 FocuS'Group Protocols 



ISSUE: FACULTY 

L Extent to which the faculty values .pluralism and diversity within its own ranks and in the student 
body, particularly as demonstrated through curriculum, pedagogy, and campus participation. 

2. Extent to which the faculty is pluralistic and diverse. 

3. Extent and quality of the interaction between faculty and students both inside and outside of the class- 
room. 

4. Extent to which faculty welcomes and supports students at the campus. 

5. Expectations of the faculty concerning the academic preparation of students for college and their per- 
for mance in college. 

6. Extent to which students are mentored by faculty to pursue graduate education. 

7. Extent to which faculty are comfortable teaching students from pluralistic backgrounds and are able 
to create environments in which all students feel comfortable. 

8. On a continuum from cooperative to competitive, describe the learning environment on campus. 



ISSUE: CURRICULUM 

I. Extent to which curricula taught on the campus supports values of pluralism and diversity through the 
incorporation of multi-ethnic examples, discussion of the contribution of individuals from varying 
backgrounds, and the mainstreaming of ethnic studies across the curriculum, etc. 

2 Extent to which faculty are comfortable discussing issues of importance to students fron various back- 
grounds and introduce those topics on their own. 

3. Extent to which academic resources on campus support pluralism and diversity - library offerings, mu- 
seum displays, etc. 



ISSUE: ACADEMIC SUPPORT 

1. Extent to which the institution contributes to students' chances for success. 

2. Extent to which students are adequately prepared to succeed at the institution. 

3. Extent to which basic skills instruction and tutoring for students needing assistance is available and is 
provided in a manner that encourages students to request such assistance. 



ISSUE: STUDENT LIFE 

1. Extent to which the institution promotes values of diversity and pluralism, especially through itb hous- 
ing policies, extra-curricular activities, etc, through its student life activities and programs. 

2. Extent to which institutional student decision-making opportunities are available and positions repre- 
sent the pluralism of the institution. 

3. Extent to which student discipline is perceived to be meted out in a non-discriminatory fashion. 

4. Extent to which student services recognize aspects of cultural uniquenesses in terms of counseling, 
peer counseling, orientation, etc. 

(continued) 
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DISPLAY 4 (continued) 



ISSUE: CAMPUS IMAGE 

1. Extent to which the campus includes or excludes students of varying backgrounds and genders. Put 
another way, does the campus welcome or tolerate certain groups of students? 

2. Extent to which students' expectations of the campus are met by tb^ institution. 

3. Why do students choose to attend the campus? 

4. Extent to which the categorization of students on campus aiTects the response of the institution to stu- 
dents, i.e., labeling of students as ''affirmative action.'' 



ISSUE: CAMPUS LEADERSHIP 

1. Extent to which campus leadership promotes the values of diversity and pluralism through its alloca- 
tion of resources. 

2. Extent to which there are institutional incentives for faculty and staff to become involved with stu- 
dents, particularly those from underrepresented backgrounds. 

3. Extent to which institutional practices exist that facilitate the progress of students toward graduation. 
What are those practices? 

4. Extent to which institutional practices exist that inhibit progress toward graduation. What are those 
practices? 



ISSUE: COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

1. Extent to which the town-gown relationship is positive, particularly with respect to students from 
historically underrepresented backgrounds. 

2. Extent to which community services demonstrate support for diversity and pluralism. 

3. Extent to which the institution acts on behalf of students with respect to the surrounding community. 

4. Extent to which the institution promotes the involvement of students' families and home community in 
its activities. 



described the desirable mix of participants for each 
group and encouraged the campus liaisons to ap- 
proximate that composition. 

Each campus assembled three student focus groups, 
one of which was an inclusive group consisting of 
f^jtudents from all races and ethnicities that com- 
prise the student body of the institution. The other 
two student groups on each campus were selected 
according to specifications illustrated in Display 5 
on page 18. Within each of these groups, the mix of 
participants reflected the composition presented in 
Display 3 above. 



Selection of focus -group facilitators 

Thirty-three educational professionals and current- 
ly enrolled students recommended by the advisory 
committee and Commission staff constituted the 
pool of focus-group facilitators selected to partici- 
pate in the orientation and training session. From 
the initial pool, 24 individuals were chosen to con- 
stitute the eight teams of three members each. All 
teams were composed of men and women of more 
than one racial-ethnic background and, in most 
cases, with experience in more than one educational 
system. 
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DISPLAYS Designation of Campus-Specific Student Focus Groups 



Initittttion 
Butte College 

California State University, 
Northridge 

Occidental College 

San Francisco State University 

Southwestern College 

University of California, Davis 

University of California, Irvine 
University of Southern California 



Single Racitl-Ethnic 
and/or Gander Group 

White 



Native American 

Black Men 

Black 

Filipino 

Native American 
White 

Latino Women 



Campua-Specific Group 

Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) 
recipients 

Graduate students (other than White) 
in science-based fields 

Women (other than White) 

Women 

Immigrant Latino 

Women in graduate programs in science 
and medicine 

Immigrant Asian 

Graduate/professional school studen^c 



Training session 

All potential facilitators participated in an one-day 
orientation/training session condi:cted by Frances 
Kendall, a consultant located in Oakland whose ex- 
pertise is in multicultural issues, intergroup rela- 
tions, and group dynamics. The curriculum for the 
session included: a discussion of the study, the re- 
search aspects of the project, strategies for conduct- 
ing focus groups, participatory exercises on issues 
of multicultural sensitivity, and the opportunity to 
develop team cohesion. 

During the training session, facilitators gained fa- 
miliarity with the general topics, or probes, that are 
presented in Ofsplay 4. Staff suggested to the facil- 
itators that the list of sub-topics probably could not 
be covered at all the focus-group meetings. As a 
consequence of the fact that there would be 40 focus 
groups convened statewide through this study, each 
facilitator team was instructed to encourage an in- 
depth conversation on specific topics of concern on a 



particular campus or in a group rather than at- 
'^mpt to discuss every topic included in the protocol. 

Convening of the focus groups 

The focus groups were held on the campuses during 
the first three weeks of November over a two-day 
period on each campus. Each focus group lasted ap- 
proximately two hours, for a total of ten hours of 
conversation per participating institutions. All fo- 
cus group discussions were tape-recorded by the fa- 
cilitators. 

In general, the focus-group meetings were well at- 
tended and composed of the desired number and mix 
of participants, a tribute to the support that tht; 
Commission received from the campuses, particu- 
larly the liaisons. Following the sessions, several 
participants on each campus expressed their appre- 
ciation to the facilitators for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the issues and be involved in a study being con- 
ducted statewide on this topic. 



The students are very aware of who they can go to and who they can't, and what 
kind of response they will get and whether or not it is biased or it's a racial, gender, 
or ethnic response. They're very clear on that They will come to many of us even 
to find out what courses to take from whom. In my case, Fm very honest about 
telling them who to take from and who not to take courses from because of those 
very reasons. 

Perception of a faculty member participating in this study 
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Findings from the Focus Groups 



One thing that happens is that if you are a minority staff person or woman on this 
campus who has demonstrated interests in issues related to women or minorities, 
you are automatically placed on every committee that comes along. But that's the 
risk you take - the occupational hazard that goes along with it But then what 
happens is after a while it starts getting back to you that you're spending too much 
time out of the office, and those things that are taking place out there really have 
nothing to do with what you're doing on a day-to-day basis. After a while the 
feedback gets back to you that you need to restrict those kinds of activities, 

— Perception of a staff member participating in this study 



NEARLY 500 students, faculty, and staff partici- 
pated in the focus-group discussions on eight campuses 
throughout the State. Displays 6 through 12 on 
pages 20-27 summarize the perceptions from all the 
focus-group sessions by major topic areas. 

While these displays are relatively self-explanatory, 
much of the richnes:: from the conversations have 
been obscured through the act of summarization. For 
this reason and in order to communicate more clearly 
about this phenomenon, the Commission intends to 
publish a more descriptive document this fall that it 
expects will elucidate more richly the nature and im- 
portance of campus climate. 



General observations from these summaries 

The Commission offers three general observations 
with respect to this information: 

1 . These summaries represent the perceptions of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff of the environments in 
which they participate each day. By virtue of 
their very nature, perceptions are valid and re- 
flect the personal experiences of the perceiver. A 
critical issue for institutions, however, is to deter- 
mine the extent to which: 

• campus participants in general have percep- 
tions that are at variance with these of the insti- 
tutional leadership; 




• groups of campus participants, particularly as 
those groups are defined by racial-ethnic or gen- 
der similarities, have perceptions that are at 
variance with the campus community in gener- 
al; and 

• these perceptions, particularly if they are nega- 
tive, influence the learning experiences and 
success of all members of the campus communi- 
ty, especially those individuals who are White 
women or from Asian, Black, Latino or Native 
American backgrounds. 

There is little reason to believe that the percep- 
tions that emerged from discussion with students, 
faculty, and staff are unique to these eight cam- 
puses. Rather, the issues, not necessarily the spe- 
cifics, raised in these discussions undoubtedly per- 
meate most campus climates in the nation and in 
California, as evidenced by incidents at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Stanford, and The Citadel, to 
name a few of the institutions that have made na- 
tional headlines in recent years. 

A high priority of colleges, universities, and the 
State ought to be the creation of educational envi- 
ronments that welcome, support, and develop the 
talents of all members of the campus community, 
especially those who are White women or from 
Asian, Black, Latino, or Native Amf ncan back- 
grounds, be they students, faculty, or staff. Clear- 
ly, the information presented in this section evi- 
dences much need for progress if California is to 
become a synergistic society in the future. 
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DISPLAY 6 Summary of the Perceptions of Focus -Group Participants on Topics Related to Faculty 



Sammary of FocuB-Group Participants' Perceptions 



Extent to which the faculty 
values pluralism and 
diversity within its 
own ranks and in the 
student body, particularly 
as demonstrated through 
curriculum, pedagogy, 
and campus participation. 



Focus groups identified the concern that although the faculty may possess a 
philosophical commitment to diversity, the actual implementation of measures 
to promote pluralism and diversity remains in question. Academic freedom 
requires that faculty take personal initiative to change course content, but 
several groups felt that perhaps faculty in some disciplines are not even aware 
that cross-cultural adjustments need to be taken into account. The lack of 
institutional support for the creation of cross-cultural curriculum was also 
highlighted by focus groups. 



Extent to which faculty is 
pluralistic and diverse. 



Lack of diversity is perceived to burden the few underrepresented faculty on 
the campus. The problem of retention of ethnic and women faculty is perceived 
as the critical factor in the campus' inability to diversify faculty ranks. 



Extent and quality of the 
interaction between 
faculty and students both 
inside and outside of the 
classroom. 



Focus groups reported that the interaction inside and outside of the classroom 
may be very different. Even though contact in the classroom may be r'' :^ as 
good overall, contact betwet^n the majority of faculty and ethnic stude. ay 
be strained and irregular, especially outside of the classroom. Focus-gr > 
members perceived that any interaction outside of the classroom between 
faculty and students is a student responsibility. In addition, a need exists for 
more programs which will foster informal contact between faculty and 
vstudents. 



Extent to which faculty 
welcomes and supports 
students at the campus. 



Because faculty are more or less independently responsible for their 
interaction with students outside of the classroom, support for students from 
faculty tends to vary with relation to ethnic membership and diversity of the 
faculty, according to focus-group members. Some faculty are perceived as sup- 
portive, others seem to be quite patronizing, racist, sexist, and inhibit the aca- 
demic growth of ethnic students. Specialized programs, such as eops, eop, cul- 
tural centers, are reported to make students feel very welcomed and supported. 



(continued) 
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DISPLAY 6 (continued) 



Topic 



Summary of Focua-Group Participanti' Perceptiona 



Expectations of the 
faculty concerning the 
academic preparation of 
students for college and 
their performance in 
college. 



Generally, the faculty are perceived to have very negative opinions about how 
well students are prepared to undertake postsecondary work. According to 
the focus-group participants, faculty opinions often about student preparedness 
are perceived as based on stereotypes. For example, the stereotype of Asians 
being very prepared to undertake advanced science and math may put an 
Asian student studying literature into an uncomfortable position of defending 
his or her right not to study science or math. 



Extent to which students 
are mentored by faculty to 
pursue graduate education. 



Campus mentorship programs of one form or another are identified as 
important supports for students. Outside of the established, formal mentoring 
that occurs, focus-group members perceived that the mentoring exp^erience is 
strongly influenced by the student's and faculty person's ethnicity, identifica- 
tion with their ethnic group, and the faculty person's level of sensitivity. This 
issue relates to the lack of a diverse faculty to be role models and mentors. 



Extent to which faculty are 
comfortable teaching stu* 
dents from pluralistic back- 
grounds and are able to 
create environments in 
which all students feel 
comfortable. 



Some faculty focus group members reported feeling uncomfortable and 
inadequate, due to their own lack of knowledge, to accommodate the diverse 
cultural backgrounds of students. Students also recognize these inadequacies, 
but may perceive them as insensitivity if the faculty makes no effort to become 
educated. Faculty from underrepresented backgrounds reported that they go 
out of their way to make students comfortable. 



On a continuum from 
cooperative to competitive, 
describe the learning 
environment on the campus. 



A variety of perceptions exist about the competitiveness of the campuses. In 
addition to the competitiveness between students striving for academic 
success, there was considerable discussion about the scarcity of resources and 
monies, and the competitiveness within the institution and between faculty. 
The ''survival of the Attest" of researchers has a great impact on the learning 
environment, according to the focus groups. 
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DISPLAY? Summary of the Perceptions of Focus-Group Participants on Topics Related 
to Curriculum 



Summary of Focm Group Participanta' Perceptiona 



Extent tt Kich curricula taught 
on the can iis support values of 
pluralism a .d diversity through 
the incorporation of multi-ethnic 
examples, discussion of the 
contribution of individuals from 
varying backgrounds and the 
mainstreaming of the ethnic 
studies across the curriculum, etc. 



The curricula across campus were identified by focus-group members as 
very lacking in multi-ethnic perspectives. Moreover, the focus-group 
members pointed out that Ethnic Studies have not completely been 
integrated or accepted as academic disciplines. Some campuses have 
attempted to mainstream ethnic studies through a diversification of the 
"core requirements"; however, implementation is seriously lacking and 
again the existence of a gap between philosophy and practice was noted. 



Extent to which faculty are com- According to focus-group participants, curricula across campus 
fortable discussing issues of im- disciplines is very lacking in multi-ethnic perspectives, Moreover, some 
portance to students from various faculty report being uncomfortable talking about these issues because 
backgrounds and introduce those they are uneducated about them themselves. Some faculty are perceived 
topics on their own. as feeling threatened by the need to incorporate new ideas about diversity 

into the classroom, in part because of a fear of having to re-evaluate ideas, 
teaching, values, and, for example, examine racist traditions within their 
own field. 



Extent to which academic 
resources on campus support 
pluralism and diversity, i.e., 
library offerings, museum 
displays, etc. 



Limited access to resources and the lack of resources are both major 
problems, according to focus-group members. Library resources which 
are difficult to access or non-existent on the campus make it difficult for 
students to educate themselves or follow up on ethnic issues which might 
not be thoroughly covered in class. These academic resources are impor- 
tant, but often are described by focus-group members as very weak and in- 
adequate. 
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DISPLAYS Summary of the Perceptions of Focus^Group Participants on Topics Related 
to Academic Support 



opic 



Summttry of Focui Group ParticipanU^ Perceptions 



Extent to which the institution 
contributes to the student's 
chances for success. 



This topic generated discussions of the resources which are necessary for 
students to succeed, such as financial assistance, tutoring, and advising. 
Focus-group members perceived that institutional practices may set up 
barriers for students which inhibit their chances for success. For example, 
the timing of classes are a problem because students could not get into 
courses or because they have to work to support themselves. The diiTiculty of 
receiving financial aid, a lack of information about available resources, and 
poor advising from rushed orientations and some insensitive counselors, are 
also problems identified in the discussions that discourage students and 
make education more difHcult. Financial support of academic endeavors is 
extremely important to a student's chances for success. 



Extent to which students 
are adequately prepared to 
succeed at the institution. 



As mentioned before, faculty indicated that they see students today as 
inadequately prepared. Focus-group discussions centered on a need for 
expanded tutoring, the question of stigmas being attached to remedial 
classes, and the need for better introductory classes for entering students. 
Transfer students felt that their former community colleges did not 
adequately prepare them for transfer. 



Extent to which basic skills 
instruction and tutoring for 
students needing assistance is 
available and is provided in 
a manner that encourages 
students to request such 
assistance. 



Focus-group members identiiied the need for greater publicity about 
available tutoring and resources on campus. However, even without 
wide publicity, some tutoring and basic skills resource centers are 
unable to meet all student needs. Tutoring was identified as a major 
concern on many campuses, according to focus-group members. 



DISPLAY 9 Summary of the Perceptions of Focus-Group Participants on Topics Related to Student 
Life 

Topic Summary of Focus Group ParticiPftnta' Perceptions 



Extent to which the 
institution promotes values 
of diversity and pluralism, 
especially through its 
housing policies, 
extra-curricular activities, 
etc., through its student life 
activities and programs. 



Focus-group members identified that diversity may be promoted through 
the institution verbally; however, a commitment through action is ofcen 
lacking. For example, it is often left up to students to create and 
maintain any cultural activities or programs which promote the values 
of diversity on the campus. The issue of the number of student affairs 
staff from underrepresented backgrounds in high level positions was 
perceived as an important issue. Some institutions have multi-cultural 
theme houses; however, there is a perception that the majority of students 
on campus feel that the theme groups are segregating themselves. An 
issue was raised about the importance of institutions providing formal 
grievance procedures for issues of discrimination or racial incidents. 



Extent to which institutional 
student decision-making 
opportunities are available 
and positions represent the 
pluralism of the institution. 



Traditional student government structures exist; however, ther.3 is a 
lack of involvement by underrepresented students on the majority of 
campuses. Students feel powerless, even when given the opportunity to 
participate in institutional governance, because the institution doesn't 
take student opinions seriously, according to focus-group members. 



Extent to which student Students on campuses that reported having peer review processes were 

discipline is perceived generally more satisfied with the equity of discipline. Other campuses 

to be meted out in a which didn't identify a peer review process seemed to have less of a 

non-discriminatory fashion. reputation for fairness to underrepresented students. One factor discussed 

as potentially significant is the student perception of whether there are 
administrators or staff people who will work on behalf of the students 
during disciplinary proceedings. 



Extent to which student 
services recognize aspects 
of cultural uniquenesses in 
terms of counseling, peer 
counseling, orientation, etc. 



Focus-group participants perceived that there is a problem of insensitive 
student service personnel. The greatest complaint was about the 'Trent 
line" service personnel who are in direct contact with students. 
Improvement in multi-language vehicles for service delivery at the 
direct contact level were identified also as in great need. The counseling, 
peer counseling and orientation programs are reported as varied in their 
abilities to recognize cultural uniqueness on each of the campuses. 
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DISPLAY 10 Summary of the Perceptions of Focus-Group Participants on Topics Related to Campus 
Image 



Topic Summary of Focui Group Participanu' Perceptions 

Extent to which campus Language barriers were noted as one obstacle preventing foreign-born 

includes students of varying students from feeling welcome. Overall, focus-group members perceived 

background and gender. Put that there is an attitude of tolerance rather than genuine welcome for 

another way, does the campus underrepresented students. This attitude of tolerance is reflected, foi 
welcome or tolerate certain example, through the way the campus newspapers promote, attack, or 

groups of students? ignore racial issues on campus. Certain areas or locations on campus are 

more welcoming, or uncomfortable than other parts, according to the 
discussants. In other words, certain parts of campus may exhibit de facto 
segregation. 



Extent to which students' Underrepresented students perceive themselves outside of the campus 

expectations of the campus community socially which were contrary to their expectations. Ethnic 

are met by the institution. students feel misled (i.e., by campus recruitment literature) and let 

down by the institution due to a lack of support for underrepresented 
students and the misrepresentation of the campus community. 



Why do students choose Academic reputation, cost, and proximity to home were the primary 

to attend the campus? factors identified as reasons students selected the campus they attend. 

Outreach and recruitment by the institution were also identified as 

reasons. 



Extent to which the 
categorization of 
students affects the 
response of the institution 
to students, i.e., labeling 
of students as ''affirmative 
action.^* 



The "^assumed^ admission status of a student is perceived to create many 
obstacles. Underrepresented students at one campus reported feeling 
demoralized because their assumed admission status impedes the 
validation and legitimization of their presence on campus. Much 
misinformation and stereotyping exists about Affirmative Action and 
EOPS programs, and focus-group members believe that the institutions 
have not tried to correct the misinformation or educate the campus 
community about the reasons for programs such as Affirmative Action, 
Special Action, etc. 
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DISPLAY 11 Summary of the Perceptions of Focus-Group Participants on Topics Related to Campus 
Leadership 



Topic 



Summary of Focua Group ParticipanU' Perceotiom 



Extent to which campus 
leadership promotes 
thft values of diversity 
and pluralism through its 
allocation of resou ces. 



Focus-group members reported that most campus leaders are excellent at 
providing a verbal commitment to diversity, but the same leadership 
doesn't succeed in manifesting that commitment by positive changes. In 
a sense, they felt that there is "lip service" given to diversity. It is often 
difficult to believe that the leadership has a genuine commitment to 
diversity when those programs directly promoting diversity are 
underfunded and neglected when resources are allocated, according to 
focus-group members. 



Extent to which there are 
institutional incentives for 
faculty and staff to become 
involved with students, 
particularly those from 
underrepresented 
backgrounds. 



Little or no incentives are perceived to exist for faculty and staff to 
become involved with students. In fact, some groups reported there are 
disincentives and often direct discouragement to prevent faculty 
involvement with students. Women and ethnic professors have difficulty 
deciding where to spend their time because there is so much pressure on 
them to teach, engage in research, and serve on committees to validate 
their positions in the institution. 



Extent to which institutional 
practices exist that facilitate 
the progress of students 
toward graduation. 



Campus-specific programs and resources, i.e., Residence Life Programs, 
are perceived as beneficial to students. However, there is a need for 
greater institutional involvement in the monitoring of student progress 
toward graduation, and supportive intervention when necessary. 



Extent to which 
institutional practices 
exist that inhibit progress 
toward graduation 



Lack of institutional response to issues of racism and sexism, lack of 
financial aid, scheduling conflicts and an abundance of bureaucracy 
and ""red tape'' all inhibit student progress to graduation, according to 
focus-group members^ 
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DISPLAY 12 Summary of the Perceptions of Focus-Group Participants on Topics Related to 
Community Involvement 



Topic 



Summtrv of Focui Group Participanta' Perceptiona 



Extent to which the 
town-gown relationship 
is positive, particularly 
with respect to students 
from historically 
underrepresented 
backgrounds. 



The town-gown relationship is a major concern on several campuses, 
according to the discussants. Poor relationships, tension, racial 
harassment and different levels of campus and town ethnic diversity, 
make it very difficult for ethnic students and faculty at some campuses. 
Campus and city police have been implicated In charges of racial 
harassment at several campuses. One campus did identify itself as 
having very good relations with the surrounding community. 



Extent to which Support from the community is often not perceived as occurring. A grave 

community services lack of culturally diverse services (i.e. , restaurants, barbers, etc.) in the 

demonstrate support for community was identiHed by some campuses, 
diversity and pluralism. 



Extent to which the Focus-group participants perceived that institutions do not support or act 

institution acts on on behalf of students in disputes in the communities in which the campus 

behalf of students with resides, 
respect to the 
surrounding community. 



EKtent to which the 
in stitution promotes 
the involvement of 
students' families and 
home community In its 
activities. 



Focus-group participants perceive very limited, if any, interaction 
between families and the institution. A dichotomy exists between the 
life of students and their families, and the life of students and the 
institution. This gap may be more prevalent for underrepresented 
students who depend upon family and community support, than for other 
members of the student body. As such, there is a strong need for support 
from the institution, according to focus-group members. 



You know, the first day I walked in I said something to my advisor and he asked 
me if rd seen a movie or something. It was some personal interest that he took in 
me and then I wasn't incredibly frightened to say anything about my personal life 
to this man. 

- Perception of a student participating in this study 
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Conclusions from Phase One of the 
Study and Plans for Phase Two 



My professor and I were going over the questions for my oral exam, and he told me, 
^'My other graduate student and I went fishing together, and we fished as we went 
over his questions." But with me, we went into a conference room, we closed the 
door, he put me up at the blackboard and drilled me, which was totally different. 
It was really negative, and it wasn't relaxed the way it would have been if we had 
gone out fishing. So there was a big difference there, 

- Perception of a student participating in this study 



THROUGH dialogue directly with students, facul- 
ty, and staff who are current participants in aca- 
demic communities, as well as review of studies con- 
ducted by institutions throughout the State, the pic- 
ture described earlier in this report emerged of the 
climates or environments on California's college 
and university campuses. That picture needs re- 
painting if California expects to maintain its pre- 
eminent place in the world economically and tech- 
nologically - the realization of which will require 
the development of the talents, energies, and re- 
sources of all its residents. 

Based on the results from this and other studies to 
date, the Commission offers the following four con- 
clusions: 



CONCLUSION 1: The quality of the formal 
and informal climates at California's 
postsecondary educational institutions 
needs to be enhanced in order to achieve 
statewide educational equity goals. 

Among the outcomes that may, in part, be attribut- 
able to factors related to the campus climate are: 

• Uneven retention and graduation rates at the 
baccalaureate level among students from differ- 
ent racial-ethnic backgrounds; 

• Disparate transfer rates among community col- 



lege students from different racial-ethnic back- 
grounds; 

• Insufficient numbers of White women and Asian, 
Black, Latino, and Native American students 
who enroll in and complete graduate programs; 

• Increases in reports of ""hate crimes'' on campuses 
committed against individuals on the basis of 
their racial-ethnic background, sexual orienta- 
tion, or gender; and 

• The documented perceptions of students, faculty, 
and staff in this study and others tha^ many cam- 
pus climates are inhospitable, unsupportive, un- 
welcoming, and, in the extreme, hostile, particu- 
larly to Asian, Black, Latino, Native American, 
and female participants in these collegiate envi- 
ronments. 

Campus climates need to change in a manner such 
that they: 

• Enhance admission, transfer, and retention rates; 

• Facilitate the graduation at both the baccalaure- 
ate and post-baccalaureate levels of students from 
all backgrounds in sufficient numbers with skills 
to fulfill the State's future economic and techno- 
logical needs and workforce demands; 

• Are hospitable, welcoming, and supportive for all 
participants, especially students, faculty, and 
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staff who are White women or from Asian» Black, 
Latino, and Native American backgrounds: 

• Educate students, faculty, staff, and residents of 
the surrounding community that the intellectual, 
social, and political contributions of individuals 
from all groups that constitute this State's popu- 
lation must be recognized and appreciated; and 

• Serve as preparatory grounds for familiarizing, 
sensitizing, and making students, faculty, and 
staff comfortable with the skills and knowledge 
that they need to participate on campus and upon 
graduation in a synergistic society. 



CONCLUSION 2: It is feasible to describe 
campus climates and identify the factors 
that participants perceive as contributing 
to or detracting from their educational 
achievement 

The principal value of this determination is that it 
should encourage campuses to develop self-assess- 
ment activities that: 

• Examine the climate of the institution, with spe- 
cific attention to the identification of those areas 
in which perceptions of that environment at a 
particular point in time vary on the basis of an in- 
dividual's racial-ethnic background, gender, sex- 
ual orientation, or physical limitations. 

• Determine the effectiveness of institutional adap- 
tation strategies through the capability provided 
by assessment mechanisms to measure change on 
a longitudinal, comprehensive, regularized cycle 
with respect to its climate. In addition, this infor- 
mation can serve to identify exemplary strategies 
as models for replication on other campuses. 



CONCLUSION 3: Institutional 
self-assessments of campus climate 
are ideally suited to be predicated 
on criterion-referenced measurements. 

Criterion-referenced measurement means that as- 
sessment is against a designated standard of perfor- 
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mance rather than against the performance of oth- 
ers. With respect to this conclusion, the designated 
standard ought to be that all colleges and universi- 
ties embrace continual institutional change so that 
there is movement in the direction of creating cam- 
pus climates that are increasingly welcoming, sup- 
portive, and hospitable to all students, faculty, and 
staff. In measuring movement using this standard, 
particular emphasis should be directed at decreas- 
ing the extent to which variation:, exist in percep- 
tions of the campus climate among individuals of 
different racial-ethnic and gender groups. 

This type of system would emphasize the measure- 
ment of change over time on a campus. This type of 
assessment strategy could provide information to 
facilitate campus-wide introspective analyses and 
self-improvement that: 

• Approaches the need for change on the basis of in- 
stitutional pride and prerogatives; 

• Promotes the establishment of realistic bench- 
marks by which to measure progress; 

• Encourages an examination of the climate that is 
diagn : in nature, particularly with respect to 
differences in perceptions among individuals of 
various groups; and 

• Recognizes the uniqueness of the institution and 
its surrounding communities as an important ele- 
ment in examining campus climate. 



CONCLUSION 4: No single methodology 
provides the richness of Information that an 
institution needs to design and implement 
adaptations, when appropriate, to bring 
about desired change in the campus climate. 

When focusing on the feasibility of developing insti- 
tutional self-assessment strategies, issues of com- 
plexity arise. Utilization of an array of methodolo- 
gies, or strategies, is essential if: 

• Institutional policy-makers are to enhance the 
collegiate environment for all participants; 

• Various aspects of the climate are to be explored 
separately or in combination; and 
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• Sensitive measurements are to be made that are 
diagnostic in nature. 

For example, administration of a survey might be 
an appropriate means by which to '*take the tem- 
perature" of a climate. However, to develop a "diag- 
nosis'' and prescribe a treatment plan, to use a 
medical metaphor, might necessitate the establish- 
ment of an '*exit interview" policy, the initiation of 
group discussions focused on issue's revealed as 
problematic in the analysis of survey instrument re- 
sponses, and other information-galhering tech- 
niques, as appropriate. Much of the activity in the 
next phase of this study will be directed at examin- 
ing strategies available for gathering this informa- 
tion and exploring ways of combining these method- 
ologies into appropriate assessment systems for use 
by policy-makers to initiate positive change with re- 
spect to climates on California college and universi- 
ty campuses. 



Unresolved issues 

At this point in the study, the Commission has yet 
to conclude its analyses of two issues raised in As- 
sembly Bill 4071, and that will form the focus of the 
second phase of this study 

The feasibility of developing 
an assessment '^system'' 

From the first phase of this study, which was defini- 
tional in nature, the Commission offers in its second 
conclusion on the opposite page that climates and 
factors perceived as contributing to or detracting 
from educational achievements can be identified 
and described. Given that conclusion, the issue be- 
comes one of determining the methodologies that 
may be aggregated to assess climates and the extent 
to which their aggregation forms a system or - in 
the words of Assembly Bill 4071 - '*a program of 
systematic longitudinal data collection." 

The feasibility of collecting comparable 
information across educational systems 
and institutions 

AB 4071 directed the Commission to examine "the 
feasibility of developing the above-described pro- 



gram so that data will be comparable between the 
University of California, the California State Uni- 
versity, and the California Community Colleges." 
Information from such a program may assist the 
State in developing public policies, incentives, and 
leverages that could encourage positive movement 
at systemwide and institutional levels. If deter- 
mined to be feasible, then the nature and elements 
comprising a statewide or systemwide assessment 
system would need to be identified, cost estimates 
developed, and an implementation plan designed. 

As Phase Two of this study begins, it will be impor- 
tant to remember that a balance needs to be struck 
between the needs, requirements, and responsibil- 
ities of the State, its educational systems, and its 
postsecondary institutions with respect to issues of 
accountability At a minimum, the educational sys- 
tems and the State need to monitor institutional 
self-assessment activities as well as the demon- 
strated progress of these institutions in creating 
synergistic campus climates, particularly with re- 
spect to narrowing differences in perceptions of 
those environments among individuals of various 
genders and racial-ethnic backgrounds. The find- 
ings from this phase of this study will influence sub- 
sequent Commission recommendations with regard 
to the feasibility and desirability of an expanded 
and enhanced role for the systemwide offices and 
the State in assessing campus climates. 



Plans for the second phase of the study 

As described in Part One of this report, the study 
has been divided into two phases. This report com- 
pletes the descriptive aspect of the project and re- 
sponds narrowly to the legislative directive con- 
cerning the feasibility of describing campus cli- 
mate. 

Because of the importance attributed by the Com- 
mission to achievement of statewide educational eq- 
uity goals and the effect that campus climates have 
on that achievement, the Commission intends to 
continue its activities by commencing a second 
phase of this study. In this phase, the Commission 
plans to examine the feasibility and methods for de- 
signing and implementing an educational equity 
assessment system, including, but not limited to: 
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L Identifying potential elements that could consti- 
tute an assessment system through a review of 
components presently being used nationally and 
in California. In this regard, the Commission 
will explore the complexities of developing a sys- 
tem that provides the variety of information 
needed to pinpont aspects of the environment 
requiring adjustment and the capacity to mea- 
sure the effectiveness of institutional strategies 
designed to change the climate. Further, the 
Commission anticipates that this review will re- 
sult in the development of a resource guide for 
use by institutions intending to engage in self- 
assessment activities; 

2. Developing and field testing of a survey instru- 
ment to assess campus climates that institutions 
can choose to use as one of several elements in 
an educational equity assessment system; 

3. Estimating costs for developing and implement- 
ing an educational equity assessment system 
and, when possible, estimating costs by individ- 
ual component; 



4. Exploring the feasibility of incorporating infor- 
mation on campus climate into data systems of 
the educational systems and assessment strate- 
gies that presently exist; 

5. Developing a set of recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature on. 

• Strategies by which to encourage and fman- 
cially support institutions in developing an 
educational equity assessment system, and 

• Mechanisms for monitoring institutional and 
systemwide changes in terms of their campus 
climates. 

6. Developing a set of recommendations to the edu- 
cational systems on issues related to the devel- 
opment of an educational equity assessment sys- 
tem. 

That phase of the study is scheduled to be completed 
in Spring 1991. 



I happened to meet up with a professor I immediately had a very positive interac- 
tion with. The unfortunate thing was that she was just a visiting lecturer, so I had 
her for one quarter, and now she*s gone. Sure we still have a relationship, but it is 
distant She said, '"Why don't you go for a doctorate?" I owe her that. She was the 
one who made me think about it So here was this one person who planted a little 
seed, and now she's gone. 



- Perception of a student participating in this study 
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Appendix A 



November, 1987 

U.C.S.A. 
Issue Prospectus 

Differential Treatment 

A Prospectus for Legislative Action 



For More Information, Contact: 
Kirk L. Knutsen, Associate Director 
University of California Student Association 
5 "J" Street, Suite 522, Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 447.UCSA 
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University of California Student Association 



The University of California Student Association (UCSA) is an association of student governments 
representing over 14S,(XX) students on the nine U.C. campuses* Founded in 197L UCSA represents ihe 
interests of students before the Board of Regents, Office of the President, State Legislature, and other state 
bodies. 

UCSA is governed by a Board of Directors consisting of one undergraduate and one graduate student from 
each campus, The headquarters for the organization, located in Sacramento, is staffed by eight fulUtime 
employees. In addition, UCSA maintains offices at each of the nine campuses staffed by students. 
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DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 

A Prospectus for Ugislativt Action 

PrtpiredBy: 
KiikKnutsen 



Justification 

Despite gams in some stui on some campuses, (he State of Califonua is still struggling to provide equal 
educational access to all of California's citizens. 

While much auemion has been paid at both the sute and national levels (as well it should be) to the 
problem of underpreparedness of minority and low income suidents at the K-12 level, very little attendon 
has been paid to identifying and focusing energies on those facton contribudng to academic success and 
failure once students are aucnding institutions of higha* education. Much effort has been madb to 
quantitatively track the graduation and attrition rates of these suidents, but much less has been done to 
explain why some suidents succeed and why so many more fail. It is no longer sufficient to simply add up 
the numbers. 

Two especially troublesome areas in the effort to provide equal access have been chronically poor retention 
rates among persons of color and dismal admi&tion rates among women in many grKluateprognuns. In that 
regaidt it is UCSA*s belief that the next level of sophisdcation in evaluating the State's efforts to provide 
for an equitable educational environment must be the identifkadon and analysis of Uiose fkton which 
conixibuie to positive and negative educational experiences for affirmative action students. Undl evaluative 
mechanisms are established which serve to explain successes and failures in affirmative action efforts, 
public policy in this area will be continue to be developed with too litde regard for what's actually needed 
by the suideats. 

CenUnl U) the discussion of factors contribudng to educadonol equity for students attending insdtutions of 
higher education is the question of "Dirforcniial Treaunent** Differential treatment is a subde and usually 
unintentional behavior paucm directed toward affirmadve action students which serves to affirm and 
reinforce tradiUonal ethnic and/or gender stereotypes. When exhibited as a norm by a predominandy white 
male instituUon, differential ucaunent creates a negative and somedmes destructive educational 
environment for women and suidents of color. 

Stated simply, differential ucauncnt is pervasive at die University of California, as it is duDUghout society. 
WheUier its a faculty member exhibiting surprise at his discovery of an outstanding black biophysics 
student, a women being discouraged from pursuing a PhD. in a difficult discipline, or die hesitancy among 
a group of graduate suidents lo invius someone ipU) Uieir study group based on gender or ethnicity, 
differential treatment is a phenomena experienced regularly by a majority of affumative action students, 
whedier they realize it or not 

One excellent study on diis subject was conducted by die suident government at U.C. Berkeley in 1984. 
The study, Classroom Climate at the Univenity of California. B^rkite^ From the PersDective ofF.hnic 
Minorities. Women. Oiivs and Leshianx. and Dtsahled Students surveyed 437 UCB Students and reached 
some remarkable results: 

L Level of Class Participation. The survey indicates that edmic minorities and women are genetaily 
less comfortable about participating in class and feel that they generally participate less dian 
Caucasian and men suidents respectively. 
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L Incorporating Issues of Concern to Minority Group)?, liumic minorities ^^^^ .^timf n gave some 
of their most ^gadve responses to the stacemo^^t \xm ''most instnrfA^ ^^'^ .^on to incorporate 
into their class issues that are of pariicular concern / kj: women or to incorporate 

minorities' or womens' perspective on the subjert. 

3. Stereotypes. Ethnic luinoriti^? ^yd women students all indicated fairly strongly that stereotyping is 
a problem in rx: ' <*tors' co^^uuents and in textbooks. 

4. ^:qual Coostderatioo for Academic Jobs. Ethnic minorides and women were all relatively 
^ jdiisGtA that Uiey receive equal consideradon for assistantships, research appointments^ and 
collaboration with advisors on remuch and writing projects. 

The words of the Berkeley study makes a penuasiye case for continued investigation of the question of 
differential treatment: "Subtle and/or inadvertent dtacriroinatioo is often the cause of an uncomfortable 
classroom climate, and yet it is not very well understood or recognized. It is very likely underestimated in 
the survey respondents' answers because, not only are instructors not aware of it, but snidents may not be 
fully aware of it, either. Any particular instance - such as a disparaging comment or an oversight which 
affects only memben of a given group - may by itself seem trivial or may go altogether unnoticed. 
However, when taken together, these small differences in treatment can have cumulative and lasting 
ramifications in creating an environment which maintains inequality. 

Student awareness may not even be very well developed on less subtie matters. How many students notice 
whether women paiticipate in class less dian men? We are so well socialized to expect men to talk more 
diat it does not seem unusual when they do. 

How many students are aware enough to catch racial stereotypes or to observe any differences in an 
instructor's reaction to different students? I was surprised by one woman's comment in reaction to question 
41 (about women smdents receiving as much positive feedback as men in Uieir academic efforts). She 
"agreed" witii the statement, and commented, 'Actually they (women) receive more because good work 
isn't expected of them. When tiiey do it is a surprise.' She did not recognize diat such seemingly 'helpful' 
feedback implies that women in general are not as competent as men. 

The most eloquent statement of my point here is in another woman student's comment on the survey: 

'Thank you for gathering this information. Fmally, in my senior year. 1 am beginning to see many 
partkular cases of direct and indirect statements which act to degrade me as an individual. What I 
have heretofore internalized but not 'noticed' now presents itself as a blatant insult I do not really 
blame die professors, but a change is certainly in order.' 



Proposal 

A bill or concurrent resolution should be introduced calling for a comprehensive study of the level and 
nature of differential treatment patterns among minority and women students in higher education. The 
study could be conducted intersegmentaily. however the likely cost of the research may make it prudent to 
begin with die University of California, widi die intention of extending die scope of ongoing research in the 
future. 

The study should be conducted by die California Postsecondnry Education Commission (CPEC). 



This bill should also provide that CPEC provide itcommendadons on providing for a more equitable 
educational environment, including* but not limited to: 

1. Establishing ongoing mechanisms for longitudinally tracking the levels and forms of differential 
treatment in California postsecondary education. This data could be used in conjunction with existing 
admissions and retention statistics for evaluating the underlying causes of student attrition, as well as the 
likely effectiveness of existing and future programs designed to address these issues. 

2. Incorporating differential related questions into student evaluations of faculty perfonnance. 

3. Establishing campus based or systcmwide policies acknowledging the existence of differential treatment 
and providing a clear commitment on the part of the higher education community that it will not be 
tolerated. 

4. Establishing campus based or systemwide programs designed to raise the awareness and sensitivity of 
the education conununity to differential treatment practices. 

5. Including information on differential treatment issues in workshops for faculty and advisors, including 
teaching assistants. 

6. Ensuring that all new faculty, staff, administrators and students are informed of institutional 
commitments to an equitable educational environment 

7. Devdoping a grievance procedure that can accommodate everyday inequities in classroom and related 
learning situations (nonactionable discrimination). 

The following section outlines the natme of differential treatment as it relates to students of color. The 
oudine is in all cases supported by credible academic research in the fiekL In many cases methodological 
approaches that we would strongly recommend be used in the proposed CPEC suidy were used in the cited 
research. 
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A Survey of the Research on Differential Treatment 
as it Relates to Students of Color 



I. Lack of Research on DifTereiitial Treattnent 

A. There has been relatively little research on the '^minority student experience." 

There have been remaricably little systematic evidence generated of the minority graduate experience and 
training. Most, or neariy all the available dau of graduate minority education are limited to summary 
statistics on numben of admissions and funding to support claims of "success." Settling for inquiries at this 
level circumvents questions addressing the experiences of students and invite assumptions that a clear and 
ditea relationship exist between certain "input" standards and a desired outcome." 1 

"Little comprehensive data are available that might guide insdtutions to grasp and understand better the 
problems that minorides presendy encounter on white campuses."^ 

B. Subsequent research has demonstrated widespread disMttisfactlon among students of 

color. 

"Recendy, self-report surveys of minority college suidents have shown that many minority students (black, 
Chicano, and American Indian) possess a feeling of discontent in their reladonships with faculty members 
and with their college experience in general (BlackwcU, 1981; Burrell, 1981; Duncan, 1976; Gonzalez, 
1982; Green & McNamar^ 1976; Morris, 1979)."3 

"In an unpublished research paper, Burrell, Clements and Trombley point to several concerns idendfied by 
blacks: 

1. The unwUUngness of faculty to accept and appreciate die cultural differences between minority and 
nonminority students when evaluating performance; 

2. The continued paucity of minority faculty dwt would provide important role models; 

3. The lack of a definable black studies program or courses; 

4. The continued undenepresentation of minority students; 

5. The lack of a community cultural base; 

6. The mispercepdon by faculty, students, and administrators of minority wants and needs. "4 



1 Duncan, B.L. (1976), "Minority Students." In J. Katz & R.T. Hartncu (Eds.), Scholars in the 
Making., p. 227. Cambridge, MA; Ballinger. 

2 Burrell LJr. (1981), "Is dicre a Future for Black Students on Predominantly White Campuses?" 
Inugrateducation. p.23. 

3 Trujillo, Carla M. (1986), "A Comparadve Examination of Qassroom Interactions Between 
Professors and Minority and Non-Minority CoUege Students", American Educational Research Journal, 
VoL 23, No. 4. p.630. 

4 Burrell, pJJ. 
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IL Subtle DiscriminatioD (DlfTerential Tretdnent) Facing Students of Color in Classroom Settings. 
A. General Faculty Attitudes 

1. Faculty attitudes are very negative regarding increasing black enrollment 

'*31^ percent of the sample of faculty agreed with the statement that "increases in black enrollment reduces 
academic standards. '*''(pp)2 

'*40.9 percent of Uw faculty agreed with the statement that Tluraiism can be divisive and colleges should 
not support separate educatk)nal, cultural^ and social activides.'*'*6 

"43 percent of die fiiculty agreed with die statement diat "Despite our concern over racial injusdce, colleges 
do not have a primary ixsponsibiiity to rectify diat situatkm.'*'*^ 

"When faculty believe dutt black students shouki meet die same "standards" as whites diis tends to be 
translated into an unwillingness to alter traditkxial teaching styles or suppon institutk)nal changes/S 

2. Faculty do not understand the needs of graduate students of color 

"Furdier, faculty and administraton lack understanding and sensitivity to minority needs and demands*''^ 

"The administrator and professor, as will become evident, have not taken die dme to gain enough 
understanding of die diverse cultural spectrum of minohty graduate snidents."10 

3. Ethnicity has a major effect on faculty*student relatk)nships« 

"(E)quaUty has not yet been achieved, and edmic status gready determ jies faculty-student relations and die 
learning process." 11 

4. Faculty are not supportive of the needs of students of color. 

"Faculty tend to believe duu it is not compadble for a deparunent to be demanding of students, provide 
equal treatment for all, and stiU be supportive of blacks. This was found to be independent of discipline 
aiea."12 



5 N4ingle, J J(. (1978), Taculty and Departmental Responses to Increased Black Student 
Enrollment", Jouitnal of Higher Education, Vol. 49, No J. p. 210. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 213. 
9Burrdl, p.26. 

10 Duncan, p. 227. 
H Ibid., p. 227-228. 
12 Mingle, p. 207. 



''When faculty wttt asked to indicate the degree to which minority issues, pressures, or consideradons had 
aiteied their role as faculty members* nearly seven of ten responded^ '*very Uule.'*'* 13 

The gxeatest impact was in (he dme spent counselling students, widi 43 percent of the faculty indicadng 
Uiat increased dme spent in diis xuvity was related to increased black student enrollment" H 

5. Si uJents have very negative relatioiiships with faculty. 

'^In the eye of the graduate minority students, their professors are unfair, indifferent, unaccepting, 
manipulative, ak>of, paternalistic, eliUst, pompous, sancUmonious, racist, and insolent (White and minority 
students agree to the extent dutt both diink duu professora are indifferent and ak^f.)** 

''When asked "What kind of relatk^nship do you have widi your professon and what do you diink of diem 
as people?" four out of five (graduate) minority students were uncompUmentary in dteir response. 
Chicanes, blacks, and nadve Americans particularly resented being viewed as less dum adequate students 
and in need of remediadon/16 

B* Faculty hold lower expectatioos of students of color, 

1. Studies show that race is a factor in the faculty's academic expectations of 

students. 

'Student race, however, also has been known to provide a basis for diese academic expectations (Clifton, 
1981; Ffemandcz, Espinoza, & Dombusch, 1975; Wong, 1980)/n 

2, There exists an unfair praumptioo that students of color are of marginal ability. 

The minority gnuiuate students in general felt it unfair to be put in die position of having to prove 
diemselves befoit diey are accepted, unlike die white student who, dicy diink, are accepted widiout first 
having to prove diemselves«'*18 

The academic prowess of minorities is frcquentiy lost widiin die stereotypes which serve to reinforce 
negativism while placing students at a distinct disadvantage and judging diem by a standard diat does not 
reflect dieir capabilities." ^9 

'*(T)he findings indicated diat professor? had significantiy lower academic expectations of undergraduate 
minority students compared to non-minority students. ''^O 



13lbid.,p.209. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Duncan, p* 233. 

16 Ibid 

17Tnijillo, p. 630. 

18 Duncan, p. 233. 

19 Burrell, p.26. 
20TnjjUlo, p.640. 
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"(A) substantial minority believed instructors had fewer expectations of thetn than other students.'* 



C. Studies show discriminadoQ io the availability of Assistaatships to students of color. 

1. Assistantships are extremely important in the graduate education process. 

This (graduate/professional) uaining is accomplished most often through mentor relationships with 
professors; that is, suidents link up with faculty members through research and teaching assistantships and 
leani the "tricks of the trade.** The professor thus becomes a role model for the student Moreover, a mentor 
can smooth out bumps and rough spots on the graduate journey, thus facilitadng a student's passage 
through and eventual graduation from graduate/professional school Unfortunately, many black students do 
not have the opportunity to experience such a reladonship (Morris, 1979; Bladcwell, 198 1).'*22 

"Such interflBcing, through the establishment of strong personal des widi faculty, is infinitely more 
important for graduate/professional suidems than is true for undergraduate students. 

L Studies indicate that access to Assistaatships for students of color is severely 

limited* 

"At a time of shrinking budgets, minority sUidents are bypassed for assistantships because it is reasoned 
that the minority suident can get money elsewhere from special frnds. What is not understood or ignored is 
that the education of minority students is adversely affected when tt.ey are kept out of the assistantship 
positions. Nine out of ten minority respondents indicated that they had no experience teaching at the 
college level compared to less than four out of ten whites«'*24 

"Whites are almost twice as likely to depend on teaching and research assistantships as a source of 
financial suppoA than are blacks (Morris, 1979; Lehner, 1980)/25 

"Since 45 percent believe their professors sometimes avoid Black student interaction outside the classroom, 
it is not surprising to note the one-quarter who believe that faculty never involve Black students in their 
research projects and activities. Over a third feel their professors never offer Black students opportunities 
to gain experience as teaching assistants or instnictors."^^ 

"Examination of patterns of financial support reveals that only two percent of the (minority student) sample 
report teaching or research assistantships as their major source of funding/27 



21 Burrellt p26 

22 Hall. M. & Allen, W.R* (1983), "Race Consciousness and Achievement: Two Issues on the 
Study of Black Graduate/Professional Students'*, Integrateducaiion. p.57. 

23 Ibid, p. 59. 

24 Duncan, p. 239. 
25HaU, p. 57. 

26 Ibid., p. 59. 



27 Ibid. 
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3. The impact of denying AssisUinbhips to students of color is substantiaL 

"^As a consequence, blacli^ are denied a valuable source of financial suppon, practical experience in 
research and teaching and socio-economic support (Astin, 1982). Underdeveloped rapport with faculty 
memben hurts both in the short run (grades) as well as \hr, long run (job opportunities after graduation). 
The fmal result? More black students drop out, either terminating their soidies with intermediary degrees 
(e,gM MA«*s rather than PhJD's), or simply leaving with no degree.'*28 

This denial of opporuinity to black students on white college campuses, although it may be appropriately 
called racist, is much more encompassing and subtle than the term racist implies. It is not inherently r. .ist 
to require, or even demand, quality academic performance. Indeed, it would be racist not to demand it 
What is racist is the use of a demand for quality academic performance as a means of excluding black 
students or ensuring their failure. When, for example, black graduate students have to be funded through 
sources outside their departments because white graduate departments are unwilling to fund them 
intenudly, and when the stipulatk)n for this funding requires them to work outside their department so that 
contact with their professors which is essential for good grades, is limited, then that is an example of 
racism and points up the continuing denial of opportunity. 

0. Studies indicate differentiaU in the amount of attention faculty pay to students of color. 

1. Mentoring and personal interactions are minimaL 

Tlie suidents were asked "Has any professor really taken you in hand and helped you become a 
professional in your field?" While one out of four white students answered "yes," just one out of twenty 
minority students did so.''30 

"The measures that make up the index of personal interaction showed the most variation. The average 
faculty member characterized his or her interaction with black smdents as somewhat less than with other 
suidents."31 

1 A lack of faculty support is related to minority attrition* 

"Minority students' responses to the open-ended question "Can you give me an idea why some graduate 
minority students who started out with your departmeiit dropped out?" give some sense of the magnitude of 
the problem. Little faculty support emotionally or intellectually accounted for 39 percent of the reasons 
offcred"32 



28 Ibid. 

29 Taylor, Maurice C. (1978), "Academic Performance of Blacks on White Campuses", 
fntcgrateducation. p. 30. 

30 Duncan, p. 233. 

31 Mingle, p.209. 

32 Duncan, p. 234. 
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3. Studies indicate difTerential treatment in the amount of oral communication 
between faculty and students of color. 

There is further evidence that minority students might indeed be recipients of differential treaunent by 
professors. They report receiving written feedback about as often as whites but oral communication 
significantly less frequently. What would account for this faculty preference? Was the student, quoted 
earlier, right in saying that the professors do not know how to talk or relate to minoritiesV'*33 

4« Possible explanatkm for the lack of communication between faculty and students 

of color. 

"It is possible that the professor is incapable of a face-to-face confrontadon or dialogue with minorides 
because of lack of cross-cultural experiences or benign predisposidons,'*34 

5. Studies indicate that faculty take less time to answering questions fh)m students 

of color. 

'^Hypodiesis 2 suited that the amount of time taken by professon to respond to a minority 
suident's question will be less compared to the amount of time taken to respond to a non-minority student's 
question. 

(This study found that) professon took significant more dme in responding to non-minority 
suidents as compared to minority suident for direct answers, 13) » 19.07, p<.OS; Clarificadons, 
13)- 14.M,p<.05; and Elaborations, 13)- 11.50, p<.05,"35 

6. Studies indicate that faculty generally ask less complex questions of students of 

color. 

''HypoUiesis 3 stated Uiat general question type directed toward minority suidents by professors 
will be less complex duui Uiose directed toward non-minorides... 

Professors directed more complex (process) questions to non-minority students, f(l, 13) » 6.66, 

p<.05. 

There were no significant differences, however, in die number of less complex (product) questions 
directed to minority and non-minority students, F(l, 13) - 3.73,p>.05.'*36 

The observational findings generally supported a degree of difr.arntial interaction with students. Non- 
minority students were asked significandy more complex questions by professors, were pushed more to 
better dieir responsr« to professors' questk>ns, and received greater amounts of time during the professors' 
response lo dieir questions dian did minority students.^37 

'^Many (minority respondents) said oiey were not called upon enough except when asked to explain race 
relations, minority conditions and hisuDry. When faculty expectations of classroom participation are 



33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid 

35Tmjillo, p.635. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid, p.639. 
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minimal, minority students infrequently will be called upon to respond to important concepts, enlighten 
other students, or clarify issues, except when the topic is the minority experience/38 

£• A lack of minority faculty heightens the pressures placed on minority students, as well as 
the few minority faculty members. 

1. Faculty of color are crucial as role models. 

Willie and McCord point out in their study of blacks on white campuses, trust levels between whites 
and blacks are slow to develop, implying that the unofficial and offjcial roles of the few minority 
professionals were cnicial to the students' adaptation and success.'*39 

2. There b a severe lack of faculty members of color, 

Tifty-sevcn percent (of minority respondents) reported they had only one or no minority instructoi^ /'^O 

**Over 93 percent of both white and minority graduate students report having been taught less than two 
graduate courses by a minority professor. Nearly 70 percent report ''neva*' having had a graduate course 
taught by a minority professor/^l 

F, Students of color report many problems in academic advising. 

Tess than one-half (46 percent) (of the minority respondents) reported that their advisors took a personal 
interest in them, while 22 percent indicated they didn't know their advisor/42 

Tifty percent or less (of the minority respondents) reported feeling comfortable in approaching advisors to 
writ© letten of recommendation (54 perccm); to providing personal counselling (46 percent); or to help 
with decision making (46 percent)/43 

•^Only 14 percent (of the minority respondents) reported that their instructors were willing to talk with them 
about academic concerns. Generally speaking, students* perceptions of relationships with instructors were 
not positive/44 

•^Resources generally thought of a student support services were used seldomly when lielp with either 
academic, personal, or fmancial problems was needed ^'^5 



38 Burrell, p.26. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid, p. 25. 

41 Duncan, p. 236. 

42 Burrell, p. 25. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid 

45 Ibid, p. 26. 
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1. Currently, students of color turn away from the faculty for thzir counselling 

needs. 

Combining response possibilities, two-thirds or more idendfied other minorities as resources they 
consulted for help with academic, financial or personal problems*''^ 

2« Student dependence on the few available minority faculty places unreasonable 
burdens on existing minority professionals. 

'llole overload, created by the unreasonable, yet understandable, demands placed on the few minority 
professionals, makes it even more difficult for them to pursue their own professional development 
Peterson et ai. concur nTaeir minority professional roles were often unclear and the performance expected 
of them in the regular academic setting was additionally confused by the unofficial and unspecified set of 
expectations placed upon them/ [p. 2261.^7 

G. The faculty, not the students, are responsible for the differential interaction patterns* 

'*As indicated, no significant differences were found between minority and non^minority students in the 
number of soident^inidated coniacts and student responses to undirected questions. The lack of significant 
differences in student paiticipadon rates partially rules out the the possibility diat students were responsible 
for the differences in the professon' interactions with them/^ 

Trofesson indicated that they possessed lower academic expectations of minority undergraduates, stated 
that they treated high-expecuuion students differendy from everybody else, showed no dii^erence in how 
they said they treated low-expecuuion and minority student, and finally, interacted differentially in a 
number of ways with minority students while the students showed no difference in classroom 
partkipadon/49 



46 Ibid 

47 Ibid, 

48TnijiUo, p.640. 
49 Ibid,p.64l. 



in. Subtle Discriminatioo (DifTerential Treatment) Fadr^f Students of Color in Informal Settings* 



A« Studies indicate difTerentials in graduate students color socializing within their faculty, 

'*As with their dqpartmentai fellow students, minority students spend less time than whites with iheir 
professors. In answer to the question of how much time they spend in social and recreational activities with 
professors, one in fifty (minorities) report, "very often" or "often" while one in sixteen whites say so." And 
while close to two-fifths of white students "occasionally" socialize with professors, less than one-eighth of 
minorities do."SO 

"Unlike black women, Black men do not suffer the double stigma of societal taboos on cro£:s-race and 
cioss-sex fraternization; thus their efforts to affiliate with predominantly-white, male faculties are more 
successfuL^Sl 

B. Studies indicate f^iendsiiip differentials witli departments. 

••When asked how many close friends they have among other graduate students in the department, 44 
percent of the minority students reported "none" compared to 11 percent of the whites."S2 

"(M)inority students commented that their minority peera are so busy working that they seldom see each 
other, or that white students and faculty engage in a kind of divisiveness that pits them against each other 
for social and academic favors."S3 

"It could be that the academic environment engenden a threat to survival and an acute competitiveness that 
obviates the potential for close relationships of any kind Minority students viewed their relationships as 
"mostly competitive" or somewhat competitive" twice as often as white students (78 percent versus 38 
peicent).^"54 

"The compctidve climate as perceived by minority graduate students is further revealed in their assertion 
that "most white students tend to cluster together and block the muicrity student's progress.'*SS 

C. Ethnic difTerentials exist in intradepartmentai socializing. 

"Nearly 65 percent of the minority suidcnis report **rarely or never" socializing with other graduate students 
in their department compared to a relatively small (IS percent) percenuge of whites."56 



50 Duncan, p. 234-235. 

51 Hall, p. 59. 

52 Duncan, p. 231. 

53 Ibid 

54 Ibid. 

55 Ibid., p. 232. 

56 Ibid., p. 229. 
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D. Social dilTerendals harm the educational process. 

L Social contact is importaot for self-confidence and informal feedback* 

Hilicse result&.^uggest a generalized insularity that generates interpersonal stress by denying satisfaction 
of social needs and normal social proccsses.37 

'^Sucb contaa is important for all students« if only to provide reassurance or dispel doubts.'*S8 

'*(R)elativeiy limited professorial feedback (over half of both [minority and white] samples report ''little or 
''almost none") suggests that peers couki serve as surrogate teachen providing feedback that would bolster 
morale and confidence*''^^ 

2. Lack of a supportive social environment may be related to high attrition. 

Evidence of high aurition among minorities during the fust year (Duncan, 1976) may be in part attributed 
to the inability of the white departmental community, particularly peers« to fonn a support network that 
provided for integraiion^^^O 

D. Differential social interactton cuts students of color off trom important learning 
opportunities* 

**The minority student is further disadvantaged by being shut off from other informal learning 
opportunities, such as smUl study gicitps, which are an aid for in«class disct: ziom and preparation for 
examinatk>ns* One minority student described the typk:al seminar setting as '*one in which you have the 
script, the assignment, but feel less prepared and out of step with the action because you missed several 
rehearsals.'***^! 

E* Students of cotor M **oa the fringes'* in their departments. 

Three out of Ave minority students answered that they were "indeed on the fringes and do not fit weir in 
their departments. In their furtlier comments, they described situadons of indifference, cokiness, hostility, 
and even contempt '*62 

'*It appears as though graduate minority students are not integrated into any aspect of campus life, least of 
all their depaitment''''3 



57 Ibid 

58 Ibid, p. 2?L 

59 Ibid, p, 230. 
60lbid,p,2Jl. 

61 Ibid, p. 230. 

62 Ibid, p. 231. 

63 Ibid, p. 232. 



IV. Student Perceptions of Differential Treatment 



A. Discrimination is a substantial problem for students of color. 

'^(Minority) Students generally were alienated from the faculty and did not seek faculty out for help with 
their audemic concerns. Few felt their instructors were willing to talk to them/64 

''From the evidence, prejudice toward minorities is keenly felt by the Third World people* Even if one were 
to argue that minority suidents have a differenuai threshold for labeling a behavior as prejudiced or 
discriminatory, these data indicate a degree of felt discrimination that merits much more attention than it 
has itceived.''65 

(S)ome minority students indicated that they do not feel that they are treated equ: by professors and do 
not receive oral feedback as often as non-minorities (Duncan). Others felt that pre jsson did not inspire 
them to do beuer work (Duncan) and avoided interaction with them (Buiiell; Hall & Allen, 1983).'*66 

B, Students of color perceive unequal treatment from faculty. 

''In this regard, low acad!::mic performance among black students ixk white colleges may be in part a 
function of their perception that they will be unrewarded by white professors for their academic efforts, 
regardless of how hard they U7*"67 

Hie minority student does nor feel that he is treated in an egalitarian fashion by professon. One-half of the 
minority students felt that they '^rarely" or "never** were treated as an equal compared to one-fourth of the 
white suulents.'^^S 

"Only about one of nine minority students felt their professors have "very often" or "often" inspired them 
to do better work," while four of nine white students report such inspiradon."69 

"The preceding data on professor*minority student interaction suggest that the minority student is missing 
an important part of the socialization process that facilitates professional training. The isolation can 
interfere with the acquisition of skills, dispositions, and values tlmt contribute to the ability to learn one's 
professional role. The professor must take a more active role in the process by taking the initiative and 
encouraging minority students.'* (Emphasis added)70 

C MinorityAVhite student^! perceptions of discriLiination. 

"Black and white students, alike, perceived that students of the opposite race received the greatest 
proportion of flnancial aid, although this perception is stronger for Black students than for white students 

64 Burrell, p. 26. 

65 Duncan, p. 238. 

66 Trujillo, p. 630. 

67 Taylor, p. 28. 

68 Duncan, p. 235. 

69 Ibid 

70 Ibid 
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(67.4 percent and 57.1 percent respectively). The results are statistically significant, and the strength of the 
association is modcrate.'^^l 

nrhe data indicate thai 67.4 percent of Blac': students as compared to 8.3 percent of white students said that 
the faculty shows favoritism toward students on the basis of race and/or ethnicity.. Jt should be noted that 
the relationship is both statistically significant and strong,"72 

'*An even more revealing question asked of those indicating faciUty favoridsm was, '^Which group is least 
favored?" The table shows that Blacks as a group are perceived by both Black and white students as being 
the least favored by faculty* although the numben are quite small "'73 

"CDt is concluded that white students perceived the life chances for students at the university to be more 
favorable than did Black students«'*74 

"(A)n overwhelming majority of both Black and white students indicated they favored (Black studies) 
(97.8 percent and 93.1 percent, respectively). These data allow us to accept the null hypothesis that there 
are no differences in the verbal suppon given by Black and white students for Black studies, '*7S 

The data reveals that an overwhelming proportion of Black students desire more Black faculty (93.5 
percent) as compared to 54.2 percent of the white suidents,'*76 

"Blacks tended to disagree (84.8 percent) more than white students (30 percent) about the adequacy of the 
number of Black administrators."'^^ 

"When asking the respondents about the adequacy of the number of (Black) counselors, we found that a 
grtater proportion of Black students than white students disagreed that the number of counselors was 
adequate (89.1 percent and 333 percent, respectively)."'78 

"Four out of five white students responded that discrimination "rarely or never" takes place, while only one 
of seven minority student agreed that there is so little discrimiiuuionv"79 

"Two of five minority students who were in a posidon to observe felt thar. ethnic prejudice was shown by 
other suidents "often" while fewer than 3 percent of white suidents reported such frequency. 'SO 

71 RuUedge, Essie Manuel. (1983), "Students' Perceptions of Racism in Higher Education", 
Integrateducation. p. 107. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Ibid., p. 108. 

75 Ibid, p. m 

76 Ibid, 

77 Ibid, 

78 Ibid., p. 110. 

79 Duncan, p. 238. 

80 Ibid. 
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"(lOaculty were seen by about iwo-ihirds of minority students to be "often" prejudiced toward ethnic 
minorities students, while only 4 percent of white student saw that much prtjudice/Sl 

"About one out of seven minority students and about four out of five white students saw prejudice '^rarely 
or never" directed at minority students by faculty;'S2 

CONTROL QUESTION (for Duncan (1976)): 

"In stark contrast, there were no significant differences between white and minority students in how often 
they observed prejudice toward white students by other suidenis and faculcy."S3 

"The minority students also reported more prejudice directed toward themselves individually by other 
students (two of five "often," two of three "occasionally") than whites (less than 1 percent "often,' one of 
nine "occasionally"). They also reported more prejudice by professors (two of three "often" or 
"occasionally") than whites (one of six "often" or "occasionally ")."S4 

D« Minority student perceptions on quitting graduate schooL 

"Thirty-eight percent of the minority students considered quitting "daily" or a "couple of dmes a week** 
compared to 13 perr;ent of the the whites. There were similar responses to the quesdon about thoughts of 
not continuing in their {ield,"82 

"Lack of encouragement from professon and financial pressures predominated among minority students' 
reasons for considering quitting.'Sd 

"General uncertainty about future and goals and feeling a lack of progress provided the white students' 
central reasons for contemplating leaving."S7 

E, Minority student perceptions on the need for change. 

"While only one in nine white suidents checked "revamp the whole thing" in response to how much change 
they desired in their department's way of ireming them, one of every two minorities endorsed this extreme 
position. The training of graduate students should also be completely revamped said one in three minority 
students compared to just one in eight white students."S8 



81 Ibid 

82 Ibid 

83 Ibid 

84 Ibid 

85 Ibid, p. 237. 

86 Ibid 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid, p. 236. 



V. ConcIusioDS of ul^jor Studies 

A. CoDdusion of the Duncan Study 

'*Our data should compel university faculty and administrators to reevaluate the past and reorder present 
priorities. A long and painful look at graduate minority education cannot be avoided" S9 

B. Coadusion of the TnijUlo Study. 

Tven with the Umitadons of the study taken into consideration, the results of this investigation suppon the 
existence of differential treatment of minority students by professional educators. This bias exists in both 
attitudinal and behavioral evidence. The issue most affected by this is quality of education. If minority 
students are the recipients of lower expectations and differential interaction, then previous research (e.g. 
Brophy, 1983; Brophy & Good, 1970b; Cooper, 1979) need to be examined only briefly to understand the 
implications of such findings***90 

C Condusioiu of the Mingle Study. 

The climate of support (of black students) in the department does appear to influence individual faculty in 
the classroom^ Given the private nature of faculty work and the minimum amount of peer observation that 
takes place, even the modest influence demonstrated seems significanL'*91 

D. Johnson Study Recommendations 

'*Johnson suggested inservice training to familiarize faculty with needs, aspirations and abilities of black 
students.'*92 

E« Condusion of the Ourrell Study 

This study has revealed that major academic, social and environmental barriers continue to face minority 
student on predominantly white campuses... 

...One can infer that minorities feel that faculty and non«minority administrators lack the sensitivity and 
competence to reUue to their speciflc concerns and problems."93 

F* Burreil study recommendations regarding advising and faculty interaction. 

The transition Crom high school to a predominantly white college culture bring5 forth different anxieties 
for minorities than whites. These anxieties can be combated, in part, through a program of admissions and 
academic advising that is sensitive to cultural, social and educational differences as well as to the barriers 
that minorities encounter on predominantly white campuses. These barriers, suggests a recent study by 
Dawkins and Dawkins, can be overcome by altering the campus environment so as to maximize the success 
of black students."^ 



89 Ibid., p. 240-241. 
90TnjjiUo, p.641. 

91 Mingle, p. 214. 

92 Burreil, p25. 

93 rbid.,p.26. 

94 Ibid. 
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''Some faculty already possess the sensitivity required to help minoriues adjust to and benefit from their 
educational experiences on predominantly white campuses. Othen will have to acquire that sensidvity. 
This is also true for staff who interact with the students in various capacities including student personnel 
services, aifimuuive action offices, academic affairs, and aihleucs«9S 

''White faculty need opportuniues to improve their interpersonal relationships, both in and out of the 
classroom, with minority students, faculty and staff. Communication workshops, designed to facilitate 
dialogues between cultural groups on issues affecting their interpersonal and professional reladonships, can 
foster a growing climate and mutual trust and respect Related desired outcomes will be greater acceptance 
and appreciation of the differences between minority and non-minority cultures, lifestyles, and customs/^ 

G. CoDClusioiis of the Rutledge Study 

"Our data suggest areas in which racism occurs. Therefore, the institutions that are committed to wiping 
out racism should analyze the following very closely: number of Black personnel; number of Black 
students; curriculum relative to Black history, contributions and culture; and the attitudes, but more 
imponamly the practices and behavk)r of professors and administrators. ^'^'^ 

"Since this study is only exploratory, we are not in a position to make firm conclustons about racism in 
higher education. Notwithstanding this reality, the statistically significant levels and the statistical 
associations obtained in the data analysis lead to relatively high levels of confidence in the flndings. 
Therefore, several theoretical propositions are formulated on the basis of the study. They are as follows: 

1. Perceptions of racism vary by race, with Blacks' perceptions being more intense than white perceptions. 

2. Whites are more likely to be noncommittal in their perceptions of racism tiuui are blacks. 

3. Racism is likely to exist to some degree in all educational institutions in the areas of student admissions, 
personnel practices, and curriculum. 

4. Perceptions of racism are more likely to conform to racist practices and behavior than to written 
policies. 

5. Race is likely to continue to be the most critical factor in determining the life chances of Black people in 
institutions of higher education.^98 

H. Recommendations of the Scott Study 

"This suidy indicates that teachers could benefit from training lounniques designed to minimize ihe extent 
to which value preferences affect icacher-leamer interaction and the learning process. Techniques for 
coping with students exhibiting the personality characteristics discussed above is an important area to be 
addressed in fumre research.**^ 



95 Ibii 

96 Ibid 

97Rutiedge,p. 111. 

98 Ibid. 

99 Scott, Marvin B. & Ntegcye, M.G. (1980), "Accepiance of Minority Students Personality 
Characteristics by Black and White Teachers, Integrcueducation, p. 1 12. 
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L Conclusioiis of the Scott Study. 

'*In all cases, black teacbcn were more receptive to personality characteristics of minority learners than 
their white counterparts. The following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. In general, both black and white teachers manifest an acceptance of disadvantaged learners, but black 
teachers appear to be more accepting. 

2. Knowledge of and experience with various types of students, typical to those to be found in actual 
classrooms, should be provided prospr/uive teachers.'* 100 

VL Methodologies of Major Studies 

A. Methodok>gy of the Duncan Study. 

"A random sample of 550 students were selected from the total minority graduate student population of 
1,490 at the University of California, Berkeley ..Xighty-eight percent of the sample responded. 101 

B. Methodology of the Tnijillo Study. 

The hypothesis generated for the interaction sequences were as follows: 

1. Professors' verbal responses to the questions of minority suidents will be less complex than those 
responses to non-minority students.** 

2. The amount of time taken by professors to respond to minority students' questions will be less than the 
time taken to respond to non-minority students' questions. 

3. General question type directed toward minority students by professon will be less complex than to non- 
minorities. 

4. The type of sustaining feedback given by professors to minority students' responses to the professors* 
questions will incorporate less repeating, rephrasing, and cluing than they will for non-minority 
smdents.'*102 

The categories used in the tally of the question-answer sequences were obtained from the Brophy/Good 
Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction Coding Scheme (1970a) and were modified for collegiate use." 103 

"Additionally, a questionnaire was deigned to assess the academic expectations professors have for 
minority suidents* and to examine the type of interaction the instructors report having wiUi minority 
students." 104 

"Sixteen professors from a large Nildwestem campus were selected from various disciplines. Classes had to 
be small (30 or less) to insure groups interaction (Rice« 196S)« and had to contain at least two Black 
American studenls...l5S classes were examined as potential subject classes with 23 classes from various 
departments meeting experimental requirements...(T)he sample of professors was restricted (o w. .ite males. 
Equal numbers of graduate and undergraduate classes were obtained."** 1 OS 



100 Ibid 

101 Duncan, p. 227. 
l02Trujillo. p. 631. 

103 Ibid 

104 Ibid 
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"Every interaction (in a question-answer situation) between the instructor and the individual student was 
coded..Scoring was done by taking the number of time an observed behavior occuntd for each type of 
student, and dividing it by the number of minority or non-minority students in the class. This created a ratio 
for each professor for each observed class that was then incorporated into a repeated measures 
analysis." 106 

"The coding scheme was checked for content consistency, comprehensiveness, and format accuracy prior 
to data acquisition with classes thai were not paa of the study."l07 

The two observen were graduate students who were kept blind to the hypothesis. The observers 
weie trained using written transcripts of classroom interactions audiotaped from the previous semester, 
audiotapes of classroom interaction, and actual classroom observation where the author and the observers 
were both present 

Pextemige agreement on classroom observations were used to gauge reliability. Interrater 
agreement was based on thttt SO-minute u:aining observations on three separate days. An interrater 
agreement of .85 was reached before coding of subject classes began. Consistency checks were done for 
each observer three times during the course of the semester to avoid "coder drift" Interrate agreement was 
again measured after all observations had been conducted and an agreement of .95 was determined'* 108 

C Metliodok)fy of the Mtogle Study 

"The study of white institutions' response to the entry of black students was conducted in two 
stages. In the first stage, begun in the fall of 1974, each of the instiuitions selected was visited by a team of 
researchers who conducted interviews with adminisuators, faculty, and students^. 

In the spring of 1975, the second stage began. Based on the dimensions and issues identified 
during the first stage, questionnaires were devek)ped...(A)ll full-time arts and science faculty in four 
midwestem universities were surveyed. Three of the four institutions were of moderate size (with average 
quality student bodies); one was a large comprehensive doctoral granting university witii student quality 
well above the national average. One was a private Catiiolic university kxated in a predominantiy black 
city. Only \bc large comprehensive university was located away from a major metropColiian area." 109 

"A total of 363 faculty in these nine disciplines completed the questionnaire (54.4 pexcent response rate). 
The faculty respondents were overwhelmingly male (91 percent) and tenured (64 percent). Ninety-two 
percent had the doctorate. Their average age was 38*5. In addition to faculty, each of the 36 department 
chairmen was interviewed concerning the response and impact of black student enrollment in their 
departments." 110 

D. Methodology of the Burreil Study 

"A survey instrument was developed from an original pool of 60 items which was refined to 35 
items. Survey were distributed to 15 percent or more of the minority students on each campus... 



106 Ibid., pp. 633-634. 

107 Ibid, p. 633. 

108 Ibid 

109 Mingle, pp. 202-203. 
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Seven colleges and universities agree to participate. One campus >V!(hdrew afte. reviewing the 
survey instruments since administrators feared the school's contmued paiticipation would exacerbate 
existing racial tensions and conflicts "^"'tween blacks and whites."* m 

Tive campuses completed the project, providing usable dau from 33F^ undergraduate minority 
students. The rate of return ranged from a low of 17 percent to a high of 80 perccnL" 1 12 

E. Methodology of the Rutledge Study 

This is an exploratory study based on a sample of 106 Black and whitf' students attending a small 
midwestem undergraduate university. The student population at the time of th<; sbidy was about 3500. Of 
this population, over 300 were Black. 

*The sample was drawn firom a selected population of the student body. As a consequence of our 
inability to secure a listing of students by race, a class in Institutional Racism secured two lists of students* 
one of Black and one of whiles^ who said they were willing to participate in the research project.A 
random stratified sample was drawn firom these lists. It is not necessarily representative of the total student 
population at the university, but it is representative of the selected population from which it was drawn... 

This analysis is based on indirect and direct measures of racism. The former is measured by 
differences between Black and white student perceptions of life choices in a university. The latter is based 
on a direct question regarding the existence of racism. Chi-square and gamma statistics were applied in 
testing the relationships between race and and measures of racism/ ^ 
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Appendix B 



Assembly Bill No. 4071 



CHAPTER 690 



An act to add Article 3 (commencing with Section 66915) to Chap- 
ter 11 of Part 40 of the Education Code, relating to education, and 
making an appropriation therefor. 

[Approved by Governor Auguit 28, 1988. Filed with 
Secretary of Sute Auguit 29, 1988.] 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 4071, Vasconcellos. Postsecondary education. 

Under existing law, the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission is vested with various duties and responsibilities 
regarding higher education. 

This bill would require the commission to develop an assessment 
of the feasibility and present possible options for identifying and 
addressing educational equity at the University of California, 
California State University, and the California Community Colleges. 
The bill would define "educational equity" and "multicultural 
success" for purjMses of the bill. 

This bill would require that the California PostsecondaiT 
Education Commission report to the Governor and the Legislature 
on or before January 1, 1990, detailing the results of this study and 
recommendations for implementation of state policy to achicN'e th 
intent of this bill. 

This bill would appropriate $50,000 to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission for the purposes of the bill. 

Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Article 3 (commencing with Section 66915) is added 
to Chapter 11 of Part 40 of the Education Code, to read: 

Article 3. Higher Education Equity Assessment Act of 1988 

66915. As used in this article: 

(a) "Educational equity" means the development and 
maintenance of institutional policies, programs, practices, attitudes, 
and expectations, that are conducive to, and serve to encourage, the 
achievement of appropriate educational goals by all students at the 
institution, in particular women and students from minority groups 
traditionally underrepresented in higher education. 

(b) "Multiculhiral success" means the development, within each 
student attending public higher educational institutions, of various 
demensions and capacities that are essential for living, working, and 
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contributing successfully in a multiracial and multicultural society, 
including a personal familiarity, sensitization, and comfort with other 

cultures. ,i r r n 

66916. The Legislature finds and declares all of the following: 

(a) The State of California has and operates the premier system 
of public higher education in the entire world. 

(b) By the year 2002, the State of California will become the first 
state in the continental United States with no racial majority, 
wherein Latinos will constitute 33 percent, Asians 12 percent, Blacks 
9 percent, and Anglos 46 percent of our total population. 

(c) The State of California, therefore, has the opportunity and the 
challenge to create the world's first truly healthy multicultural state 

and society. , 

(d) Given the growing multicultural diversity of postsecondary 
educational institutions, the State of California has a fundamental 
interest in demanding institutional accountability on questions of 
educational equity. 

(e) Future success in adapting to the growing diversity ot the 
state's population will depend, in part, on the developraesnt of 
multiple measures of the level of educational equit>' and the degree 
of multicultural success being provided in California's postsecondary 
educational institutions. 

(f) A primary goal of every educational institution should be to 
ensure an equitable educational emnrormient for each student, 
regardless of gender or race. 

(g) A primary measure of the effectiveness of a postsecondary 
education institution should be its success in prox iding an equitable 
educational environment for its students. 

(h) Institutions of higher education currently ha\'e few if any 
systematic measures for evaluating the extent to which an equitable 
educational environment is being provided for students generally. 

(i) Most existing measures of equity in higher education focus on 
numerical data, such as application, admission, and graduation rates. 
These measures provide a quantitative indication of what is 
happening to underrepresented students who aspire to 
postsecondary degrees, but provide almost no information on the 
reasons w hy some students achieve their educational objecti\ es and 
others do not. 

(j) The purposes of this article are to do the following: 

(1) Determine and assess the obstacles, practices, programs, und 
attitudes, both personal and institutional, which serve to deter 
women and minority students from traditionally underrepresented 
groups from fully realizing their educational potential during their 
tenure at postsecondary educational institutions. 

(2) Develop standard qualitative techniques for assessing 
educational equity, such as student and faculty sur\'e> s on questions 
of differential treatment and educational equity, as well as exit 
interviews with students leaving school before degree completion. 
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These techniques can provide important information explaining the 
causes of changes in student performance as measured through 
application, admission, and graduation rates. This information also 
can be utilized for purposes of intercampus and intersegmental 
comparisons of the perceived levels of educational equity being 
provided for students. 

66917. The CaUfomia Postsecondary Education Commission, 
after consulting uith students, faculty, staff, and administrators from, 
and members of the governing boards of, the University of 
California, the California State Univcrsit)', and the California 
Community Collegesi shall develop an assessment of the feasibilitj* 
and present possible options for all of the following: 

(a) A program of systematic longitudinal data collection utilizing 
information obtained through surveys of students and faculty, 
focusing on the relative significance of various factors that contribute 
or detract from an equitable and high quality educational 
experience, particularly by women and students from historically 
underrepresented groups. Of special importance are factors 
influencing the perceived level of equity being provided in students* 
educational experiences. This data collection program may 
specifically examine, but need not be limited to, the following 
factors: 

(1) The quantity and quality of student-faculty classroom 
interaction. 

(2) The quantity and quality of student-faculty contact in 
academic advising. 

(3) The nature of student-facult)' academic interaction. 

(4) The quantity and quality of academic and social interactions 
between students. 

(5) The quantity and quality of advising provided to community 
college students who aspire to transfer into four-year institutions. 

(6) The level and source of faculty support provided to students 
in graduate ind professional programs. 

(7) The level of departmental support provided to students in 
jgraduate and professional programs. 

(8) The extent to which educational expenses^ including the l<?\ el 
of student loan indebtedness, have influenced students' academic 
and professional career choices. 

(b) A program of longitudinal data collection utilizing 
information obtained through exit interviews with students leaving 
school prior to degree completion. These interviews ma>' focus on 
assessing the relative significance of the various factors contributinc 
to the decision to leave school, as well as other factors relating to the 
quality and equity of students' educational experiences. 

(c) A program to link data obtained through the above-described 
programs with existing numerical data including, but not limited to, 
applicant, admissions, and retention statistics for the purpose of 
identif>ang and evaluating all of the following: 
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(1) The underlying causes of student attrition. 

(2) Changes in student performance as measured through 
applicant, admission, and graduation rates. 

(3) Inter campus and intersegmental comparisons of the 
peroeived levels of educational quality and equity being provided for 
students. 

(4) The likely effectiveness of existing and proposed affirmative 
action programs, equal opportunity programs, women's reentry 
programs, special admissions support, and outreach programs. 

(5) Institutional policies and practices designed to address 
primary student concerns and to ensure an equitable educational 
environment at these institutions. 

(d) An examination of the feasibility of developing the 
above-described programs so that data will be comparable between 
the University of California, the Califonxia State University, and the 
California Community CoUeges. 

(e) An estimate of the resources each segment would need to 
implement the proposed data collection mechanism. 

66918. The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall 
submit a report to the Governor and Legislature on or before January 
1, 1990, detailing the results of this study and recommendations fo; 
implementation of state poUcy to achieve the intent of this articl 3. 

66919. The sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) is hereby 
appropriated from the General Fund to the California Postsecondat ' 
Educatic Commission for the purposes of the funding of Article 3 
(comn.wiicing with SecKon 66913) of Chapter 11 of Part 40 of the 
Education Code. 
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Appendix C 

Educational Equity Assessment System Advisory Committee 



University of California 

Delores Austin, Director 

Center for Academic Skills and Enrichment 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

Julie Gordon 

Undergraduate Education Issues Coordinator 
University of California, Berkeley 

Patricia Romero, Acting Coordinator 
Student Affairs and Services 
Office of the President 
University of California, Berkeley 

Michele Woods-Jones 

Ombudsperson for Staff 

Assistant to the Vice-Chancellor for 

Business and Administrative Services 
University of California, Berkeley 



The California State University 

Charles Carter, Program Coordinator 
Student Activities Office 
California State University, Chico 

June Cooper, Vice President 

Faculty and Staff Relations 

California State University^ Long Beach 

Angel Sanchez, Associate Director 
Analytical Studies 
Chancellor's Office 

California State University, Long Beach 



California Community Colleges 

Rita Cepeda, Dean 

Academic Evaluation and Standards 

William Hamre, Associate Vice Chancellor 
Management Information Systems 
Chancellor's Office 

Cindra Smith, Associate Executive Director 
California Association of Community Colleges 



Students 

Sonya Dugas 
Undergraduate Student 

Lloyd Monaerratt 
Undergraduate Student 

Jacqueline Ross 
Undergraduate Student 

Liz Quesada 
Undergraduate Student 

Don Stelluto 
Graduate Student 



Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities 

William Moore, President 
Association of Independent California Colleges 
and Universities 
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JuanC. Yniguez Student Associations 

Assistant Dean for Residential Education 

Stanford University David Hawkins, Legislative Director 

California State Student Association 



Elaine Yamaguchi 

University Affairs /Collective Bargaining Advocate 
University of California Student Association 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Gducati^>n Cotnmia- 
sioniaa citizen board established in lf;74 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coo»:dinate the efforts 
of California's colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non-partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resi»ni; the general public* with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaicer of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of February 1990, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 

Henry Oer, San Francisco; 

Seymour M. Farber, M.O., San Francisco; 

Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles;' 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Vice Chair; 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles; Chair; and 

Stephen?. Teale, M.O., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Meredith J. Khachigian, San Clemente; appointed 
by the Regents of the University of California; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University; 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions; 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; and 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Califor- 
nia's independent colleges and universities. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to *^assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs/* 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that per- 
form these fimctions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its e.x- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion, lucent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF CAMPUS CLIMATE 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 90«19 



ONE of A MiiM of rtporta publUh«d by th« Commi*- 
•ion M put of its planning and coordinating retpon- 
tibilitiM. Additional copitt may ba obtainad without 
ehargt from tha Publications Offict, California Pott- 
Mcondary Education CoomiMion, Third Floor, 1020 
Twalfth Strttt, Saeramanto, California 96814-3988. 

Ractnt reports oi cna Commiation includa: 

89- 32 California CoiltgM and UnivorsitiM. 1990: A 
Guida to Oegrta-Oranting Institutions and to Thair 
Dagraa and Cartificata Programs (Oaiambtr 1989) 

90- 1 Highar Edtication at ths Croasroads: Planning 
for tha Twanty-Flitt Cantury (January 1990) 

90-2 Tschnieal B«ckground Paps rs to Higher Edu- 
cation at the Crouroada: Planning for tht Twenty- 
Pirtt Century (January 1990) 

90-3 A Capacity fot* Laaming: Revising Space and 
Utilisation Standards for California Public Higher 
Education (January 1990) 

90-4 Survey of Space and Utilization Standards and 
Guidelines in the Fifty States: A Report of MOT Con- 
sultants, Ins., Prepared for and Published by the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commiision (Jan- 
uary 1990) 

90-5 Calculation of Base Factors for Comparison In- 
stitutions and Study Survey Instruments: Technical 
Appendix to Survey of Space and Utilization Stan- 
darda and Guidetinen in the Fifty State: A Second 
Report of MGT Consultants, Inc., Prepared for and 
Published by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (January 1990) 

90-6 Final Report, Study of Higher Education Space 
and Utilization Standards/Guidelines in California: 
A Third Report of MGT Consultsnts. Inc.. Prepared for 
and Published by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1990) 

90-7 Legislative Priorities of the Commisiion, 1990: 
A Report of the California Po«tseoondary Education 
Commission (January 1990) 

90-8 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1990: A Report of the California Poatiecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1990) 

90-9 Guidelines for Review of Proposed Campuses 
and Off-Campus Centers: A Revision of the Commis- 



sion's 1982 Guidelinee and Procedures fer Review of 
New Campuaet and Off-Campue Center* (January 
1990) 

90-10 Faculty Salariee in California's Public Uni- 
versities, 1990-91: A Report to the Legislature and 
Ciovemor in Response to Senate Concurtent RssqIuk 
UonNo.51(1966) (March 1990) 

90-11 Status Report on Human Corpe Activities, 
1990: The Third in a Series of Five Annual Reports to 
the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill> 1820 
(Chapter 1245. Statutes of 1987) (March 1990) 

90-12 The Dynamics of Postsecondary ExpaasioQ 
in the 1990s: Report of the Executive Director^ Ken- 
neth B. O'Brien, March 5, 1990 ( March 1980) 

90-13 AnalysU of the 1990-91 (3ovemsr's Budget: 
A Staff Report to the California Postseceodary Edu- 
cation Commission (March 1990) 

90-14 Comments on the California ConusiuRity Col- 
leges' 1989 Study of Students with Learaiag Oisabil- 
itiee: A Second Report to the Legislature in Response 
to Supplemental Report Language to the 1988 Skate 
Budget Act (April 1990) 

90-15 Services for Students with Disabilities in 
California Public Higher Education, 1990: The First 
in a Series of Biennial Reports to the Governor and 
Legislature in Reeponse to Assembly Bill 746 (Chap- 
ter 829, Statutes of 1987) (April 1990) 

90-16 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
1989: The First in a Series of Biennial Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1416 (Chapter 
446, Statutes of 1989) (April 1990) 

90-17 Academic Program Evaluation in California, 
1988-89: The Commission's Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port on Program Planning, Approval, and Review Ac- 
tivities. (June 1990) 

90-18 Expanding Information and Outreach Efforts 
to Increase College Preparation: A Report to the Leg- 
islature and Ciovemor in Response to Assembly Con- 
current Resolution 133 (Chapter 72. Statutes of 1988) 
(June 1990) 

90-19 Toward an Understanding of Campus Cli- 
mate: A Report to the Legislature in Response to As- 
sembly Bill 4071 (Chapter 690, Statutes of 1988) 
(June 1990) 



